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Imperial Research in 
Agriculture 


E wrote last week of the opening of the Im- 
perial Agricultural Research Conference and 
of its importance to the cause not only of 
agriculture, but also of British industry, whose 
continued expansion must depend on increased prosperity 
among primary producers throughout the Empire. 
Now, the three main problems connected with research 
are money, personnel, and dissemination of knowledge. 
With regard to the first of these, it is always difficult in times 
of financial stringency to rebut the claims of economy. 
The words of a committee of the Imperial Conference of 
last year, however, are worth quoting: ‘‘ We consider,” 
they said, ‘that the poorer a country is the greater its 
need to develop and employ its scientific resources to the 
fullest extent. This is particularly true for the British 
Empire with its enormous potential resources which cannot 
be fully developed without the aid of science. Germany, 
in the nineteenth century, provided a classic instance of 
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the way in which a comparatively poor country can, by 
the organised application of scientific research, immensely 
increase its wealth and power, and rapidly overhaul neigh- 
bouring nations possessed of greater national advantages.” 
To some extent, both this country and the Empire as a 
whole have courageously advanced in the lean years since 
the war. The sum now devoted by England and Wales 
to agricultural research, education and allied activities 
amounts to about {700,000 per annum. ‘True, this is 
but one-third of one per cent. of the annual output of our 
land, which is estimated to be £225,c00,000 ; yet it repre- 
sents a ten-fold advance on the early years of the century. 
The Empire, too, has taken a great step forward by the 
establishment of the Empire Marketing Board, who have 
recognised research as the most promising channel to which 
they can devote their funds. And, since agriculture 
maintains 80 per cent. of the Empire’s population, research 
in this industry claims the first place in their attention. 

The question of personnel—of obtaining men of the 
necessary ability and quality of mind—is no less pressing 
than the financial aspect, and is engaging the urgent atten- 
tion of the Conference. Means must be found to attract 
men of the very highest calibre, for to employ others on 
research leads to direct waste of opportunity, time and 
money. The Colonial Office inaugurated a scholarship 
scheme in 1925 which has already led to a better class of 
candidate coming forward. It should, however, be more 
widely known to parents that an: increasing number of 
openings are likely to occur in the field of research, especially 
in the biological sciences. Chemists, physicists and en- 
gineers appear to be plentiful: the shortage is in botanists, 
mycologists, physiologists, veterinarians—young men fired 
with enthusiasm for investigating the living, not the dead. 

The Colonial Office have also recently put forward 
proposals for the establishment of an Imperial Scientific 
Service to embrace all existing and future workers in the 
Crown Colonies and Dependencies. A central directing 
council in London would co-ordinate the work, and would 
draw on the mobile reserve of qualified workers arising 
from the scholarship scheme. It does not seem extravagant 
to hope that such a service, when formed, will be co- 
ordinated, if not actually united, with the existing services 
of the self-governing Dominions. On this last point the 
Minister of Agriculture touched in his opening address : 
‘The Conference must consider how best to ensure a 
proper diffusion of knowledge throughout the Empire on 
researches which are taking place, and how best to ensure that 
results which have once been reached are not forgotten.” 

We cannot close these remarks without paying tribute 
to the Empire Marketing Board and to those statesmen at 
home and from the Dominions and Colonies who brought 
it into being. Its establishment may well prove to be one 
of the most far-sighted and far-reaching actions of our 
times. ‘The expenses of the present Conference are being 
borne by its funds, and in the field of research its aid, both 
at home and abroad, has already been felt. This aid, 
moreover, has been most wisely applied, and has gone to 
help in attacking such varied problems as the wastage in 
Empire fruit, the marketing of home produce, panama 
disease in bananas, the export of British pedigree stock, 
the breeding of beneficial parasites, the entomological 
control of weeds, the mineral content of pastures, the 
vitamines of fruit, vegetables and dairy produce, the 
development of low- -temperature storage. 

But, far above all this, the Board has already, in its 
first year of life, made a very real beginning in teaching 
us, both in the homeland and in the farthest outpost of 
Empire, to think Imperially, not in any spirit of arrogance 
or conquest, but along the lines of mutual help and united 
endeavour towards a common prosperity. 








Our Frontispiece 


ty frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lieut.-Colonel 
and Mrs. Farquharson of Invercau d, with their daughters, 
Mrs. Robin d’Erlanger, and Mrs. Edward Compton. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens cr livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LiFE be granted, except 
when direct application is made from the offices cf the paper. 
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HE late King Edward lived so public a life, he 

was so personally popular with so large a number 

of friends and acquaintances—not all of them 

the most discreet of mankind—that when he died 
he was, perhaps, the best known “character” in his 
own kingdom. His foibles and idiosyncrasies, his rela- 
tions with his august mother and with other members 
of his family, his general attitude towards his Ministers— 
all these had long been canvassed at a _ thousand 
well informed dinner-tables, and the mental picture 
of the King which his subjects had formed and which 
so much attracted their affection differed very little indeed 
from the reality upon which it was based. Sir Sidney 
Lee’s second volume of biography is, of its nature, discreet ; 
but, had it been a thousand times less so, it could hardly 
have done more than add colour to forms and outlines which 
are already well known. From the more interesting and 
personal of his pages we find emerging once more that bluff 
and familiar figure—dignified, but not pompous; genial 
and gracious, and yet quite simple.; ill-equipped in the 
way of general education, but always full of keen observa- 
tion and common-sense; knowing and caring nothing 
for the pleasures of art and literature, but exulting in the 
robuster joys of life : this was the Prince and King in whose 
nature his people found much that was akin to their own 
and to whom they paid a tribute of unstinted affection. Few 
kings have been happier in their relations with their subjects. 


PART from its personal side, the biography does great 
service by throwing into proper relief King Edward’s 
part in the international events which finally culminated 
in the war. Sir Sidney Lee’s second volume entirely 
explodes the myth which has for many years been a 
cardinal tenet of German propaganda, that the personal 
animosities of King Edward and his Imperial nephew 
played a great part in the general drift of affairs, that 
King Edward could not tolerate his impulsive, self- 
centred and ill-balanced kinsman, that he was in the habit 
of ceaselessly interfering in foreign politics, and that in 
pursuit of his private quarrel with the Kaiser he deflected 
British policy from the aims of British Ministers and did 
everything to bring about that “ encirclement ” of Germany 
which German apologists always evoke in any attempt to 
explain the origins of the war. All this is now seen to be 
baseless. It is true that King Edward cordially detested 
his nephew, as any serious and self-respecting Englishman 
must have done. It is also obvious that he interfered in 
politics—both home and foreign—a little more than his 
subjects knew. But it is quite clear, from the documents 
quoted in this volume, that he never allowed his personal 
relations to influence his conduct as King and statesman. 
He had a great fund of shrewd common-sense, and though 
his tact and graciousness were always at the service of his 
country in dealing with foreign Sovereigns and diplomatists, 
he was often wiser than his advisers. When, in 19¢8, for 
instance, Sir Edward Grey wished the King to discuss a 
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memorandum on naval reductions with his nephew, he was 
sagacious enough to refuse to do a thing which could only 
have infuriated the insensate vanity of his host. In all his 
intrusions—and they were generally not of his seeking— 
into the realms of foreign policy, he acted as a King who 
thought on every occasion of how he might best serve 
his country. 


Te late Lord Iveagh was almost better known in the 

Commons than the Lords, for, though he very rarely 
spoke in his own House, he constantly attended the Peers’ 
Gallery, more especially when some important debate 
involved, or was likely to involve, his son, Walter, the present 
Minister of Agriculture. Like the late Lord Ardilaun, 
he was as modest and unassuming as you could well imagine 
one who had a score of millions to his credit. The great 
business of which he and his brother were so long the heads 
has been for half a century a marvel of efficiency, only to 
be rivalled by the greater of the breweries of Munich. 
Lord Iveagh long ago realised the value of scientific know- 
ledge applied to industry, and he constructed at Dublin 
research laboratories, obtained the services of young men 
of science from Oxford and Cambridge, and established 
them in a sort of private and princely Civil Service. He 
realised that the welfare of his employees was a matter of 
great importance to his business, but his benefactions 
extended far beyond the banks of the Liffey. ‘The modern 
Londoner will particularly remember his purchase ot 
Ken Wood and its adjoining grounds from Lord Mansfield, 
and his announcement that this open space would be 
transferred to the public, either after ten years or at his 
death. It will now remain a permanent memorial to one 
who valued his wealth very largely for the good it 
enabled him to do. 


A WET DAY ON THE DOWNS. 
The hills lie bare to the sky, 

Their colouring gone ; 
Sodden and blank and bare they lie, 

And the rain goes on. 


And never a sheep-bell rings, 
Nor a shepherd calls ; 
But the mist creeps, and the grass clings, 
And the rain falls. 
KATHLEEN SIMMONDS. 


T the coming of age of the British Motor Show at 
Olympia a moment may be spared from the contem- 
plation of the roseate prospect for a glance at antecedents. 
A memorial is, at this very moment, being erected in Vienna 
to. a certain Siegrief Marcus, an inventor of the motor car. 
In 1864 he devised a petrol-driven vehicle which carried 
him round the old Vienna drill ground, and in 1875 he 
perfected a model that took him into the country. Pre- 
sumably, he is commemorated as a pioneer rather than 
as an inventor. The credit of discovering the possibilities 
of the internal combustion engine is acknowledged to 
belong to the Englishman Barnett, who, as early as 1838, 
patented his design, which included compression among 
its working principles. Barnett never made a machine. 
The Frenchmen Schmidt and Beau de Rochas are usually 
considered the first to have done so, during the ’sixties, 
and it is with them that Marcus’s claim must be settled. 
It is interesting to remember that the first motor-cycle 
was the work of an Englishman, Butler, in 1882. 


R. A. W. STREET, head of the Markets Branch of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, was the principal 
speaker at a meeting at Kendal, convened jointly by Lord 
Henry Cavendish-Bentinck, as Lord Lieutenant of West- 
morland and the county branch of the National Farmers’ 
Union. In view of the memorandum recently issued by 
the latter body on marketing problems, considerable interest 
was taken in this meeting, and Mr. Street did good service 
by disassociating at the outset the plea for better marketing 
from two suggestions that are too often attached to it—one 
that better marketing is a complete cure for agricultural 
depression, and the other that it involves the displacement 
of the existing machinery of distribution. Neither, of course, 
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is the case. In a concise and able speech, Mr. Street went 
on to stress the urgent need for standardisation of all home 
produce that has to pass through the wholesaler, and sug- 
gested that the line of advance must be (1) for the Ministry 
to devise standards for all produce suitable to trade require- 
ments, and (2) for a national quality mark to be instituted. 
This mark could be voluntarily used by producers willing 
to subject themselves to the measures necessary to ensure 
that it was really a guarantee of quality and reliability. 
Such a step would, he thought, provide an incentive to 
a more rapid demand for home produce which has to 
face a rapidly improving standard of imported supplies. 


rT OSE who have been lucky enough to go to either 
Oxford or Cambridge probably believe, in their hearts, 
that a University, to be a true University, must not be 
merged in a great city. St. Andrews is the only Scots 
University that fulfilled this condition, set on a romantic 
coast, with great spaces around it and historic buildings 
at its heart. Yet it shows signs of being outstripped, in 
educational progress, by the wealthier city-universities of 
Scotland. Now Dr. Edward Stephen Harkness, a wealthy 
American-Scot—a type to which not only Scotland, but 
the world, owes much—has allocated {100,000 to “the 
old grey city by the sea.” The greater part of this sum 
is to be devoted to making the University residential. 
‘That is to say, there will be attached to St. Andrews residen- 
tial fellows, with quarters provided for them, ‘Thus many 
of the finest scholars in Scotland, of the type that aims at 
devoting itself to tutorial work, will be attracted to St. 
Andrews, and this old and individual University may well 
become the most progressive as well. 


PLEASANT relic of the immortal Bozzy in one of his 

less dignified and more ridiculous aspects has just 
been discovered. This is the broadside containing the 
verses which he composed and delivered ‘‘ in the character 
of a Corsican”’ at the Shakespeare Jubilee inaugurated 
by Garrick at Stratford-on-Avon in 1769. He dressed 
the part with genuine enthusiasm, for he appeared in all 
the finery of a Corsican chief with a cap bearing in gold 
letters the motto “ Viva la liberta” and a fusee slung 
rakishly over his shoulder. His mind was, no doubt, as 
full of Corsica as of his own importance at the time, for 
in the previous year he had sold his book on Corsica to 
Dilly for 100 guineas ; a third edition had been called for, 
and he wrote to his father, “I am really the great man 
now.” Moreover, he had worn very fine clothes when 
he was there, having ridden Paoli’s own horse with “ furni- 
ture of crimson velvet”? and ‘‘ broad gold lace.” What 
Dr. Johnson thought of this agreeable tomfoolery is not, 
as far as we know, recorded. For Boswell’s sake, it is to 
be hoped that he did not see the scarlet breeches, the 
black spatterdashes and the fusee. 


MISS CECIL LEITCH having no more golfing worlds 

to conquer and so having, only temporarily, as we hope, 
retired from the arena, her sister, Mrs. Guedalla, had to 
maintain the family honour in the English Ladies’ Champion- 
ship. She did so nobly, winning a great match from Miss 
Enid Wilson in the final at the very last hole. Thus, 
experience triumphed over youth; but youth did uncom- 
monly well, and, perhaps, though it seems an unkind thing 
to say, will be all the better for victory being a little longer 
deferred. That it is only deferred is pretty certain, for 
Miss Wilson is a really good player, with strength, physique 
and an indomitable enthusiasm to help her. Moreover, 
the fact that she won two matches at the nineteenth hole 
in a single day—and one of them a match in which she 
appeared likely, at one point, to be soundly beaten—shows 
that she has plenty of courage as well as skill. 


THe BISHOP OF CARLISLE has been discussing 

very amusingly and, if we may say so, vezy sensibly, 
the suggestion that the man who means to be a country 
clergyman should take a diploma in agriculture. He thinks 
that this is hardly necessary. Briefly, his view is that the 
farmer does not want the parson to teach him his own 
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business ; at the same time, the parson who is suddenly 
posed with the remark ‘‘'Taters is fair ridiculous,” should 
be able to make a reasonably discerning answer. He also 
quoted—whether or not with approval, we do not gather— 
a pleasant observation of an old farmer, who did not mind 
what kind of parson was sent him so long as it was not 
‘one of them edicated bishops.” No doubt, a clergyman 
ought to be sufficiently ‘“‘ edicated’ in the subjects that 
interest his parishioners to sympathise with and under- 
stand their difficulties. The real old-fashioned country 
parson is now almost a vanished type. ‘This is a pity, 
though some of them, no doubt, founded themselves too 
closely on one of the most famous of their order, the 
Rev. Bute Crawley, Rector of Crawley-cum-Snailby. 


THE Communist party, at their annual conference, had 

to make the rather depressing admission that they 
had, during the last year, lost 3,500 members. ‘They must, 
however, have been much cheered by the speech from a 
leader of a deputation of little girls belonging to the Young 
Comrades League. She informed the meeting that she 
and her companions were endeavouring to obtain the 
abolition of caning in schools. As far as can be gathered, 
it is to this laudable object that the League is now devoting 
all its youthful energies. When this fact becomes more 
widely known there should be a great accession of strength 
to the party from apprehensive school children of all ages. 
Grown-up people, on the other hand, may think that this 
young lady and her views afford one of the soundest of 
arguments for retaining that form of punishment which 
it is generally believed that only cherubs can escape. 


INTRUSION. 
The train glides through the breathless afternoon 
Into a land of dreams, 
A land of crimson chestnut trees a-swoon 
By shallow, sleepy streams ; 
Here a church tower, and there a village street, 
Bloomed over with a haze of summer heat. 


I never came this way before, and yet 
As fields and hamlets pass 
Memory hovers poised, as if to set 
Her seal on walls and grass— 
Ah, sweet and poignant their appeal, as though 
They shared dead summers with me long ago. 


Thousands of miles away, in many lands, 
Men may be thinking now 

Of how this chestnut-shaded village stands 
Under the hill—and how 

Once they sailed paper boats beneath the mill. 

Their memories haunt this hidden valley still, 
While I, an alien, see 

Their fields: which hold no memories for me. 

FrEDA C. Bonn. 


RIME’S GRAVES is a place name to carry the imagina- 
tion back to the most misty recesses of history. It 

has been borne, time out of mind, by the flint-pits on the 
lonely heaths about Brandon, where the art of knapping 
has been practised without intermission since palzolithic 
times. Grime’s Graves and Grim’s Dyke were terms given 
by the Saxons or, possibly, by the Norse invaders—for the 
root word is common to the languages of both races—to 
these relics of an age, even then remote, that awed them by 
their size and mysterious origin. They were bodeful, 
haunted, grim. Probably few people, unless archzologists, 
have ever been to Grime’s Graves ; but all intelligent persons 
who recognise that these ancient pits, probably far older 
than Stonehenge, were the arsenal of a remote period of 
our history, would wish for them to remain visible and, 
as far as possible, in their original condition. They will, 
therefore, join with the archeologists who are objecting 
to the inclusion of Grime’s Graves in an area of afforestation. 
The Forestry Commission’s action is the less defensible in 
that the area has been officially scheduled for preservation 
at the Office of Works. The afforestation is illegal, and 
the Office of Works is responsible for preventing the 
infringement of the law by another Government Department. 
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BIG-GAME SHOOTING with the CAMERA 


By Captain J. G. DoLiman. 


R. AND MRS. MARTIN JOHNSON, the well known 

big-game photographers, have just concluded a four 

years’ stay among the wild animals of the Northern 

Frontier Province of Kenya Colony, and have returned 

to America with numerous films and photographs of 
thousands of elephants and hundreds of lions. The negatives 
are destined for the archives of the American Museum of Natural 
History, but they will first be publicly shown both in America 
and this country. 

From the photographs here reproduced it is evident that 
we are promised a good exhibition, of records of East African 
game animals, one which will undoubtedly, at least, hold its 
own with the works of Dugmore, Kearton, Maxwell and the 


1.—ABYSSINIAN BUSHBUCK ON (TRAIL. IN 
Copyright by The American Museum of Natural History. 


Photographs by Martin Johnson. 


pioneer anima! photographers, Schillings and Lord Delamere. 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnson made their headquarters at Lake 
Paradise, in the Marsabit district of Kenya Colony. From 
here trips were made to the surrounding country, the Ndoto 
Mountains, the Mathews Range, along the Northern Guaso 
Nyiro River, and even as far as Tanganyika. They had two 
objects in view, to photograph lions and elephants, and from the 
reports at present to hand they appear to have met with excep- 
tionally good opportunities. 

The Northern Guaso Nyiro is, of course, a favourite locality 
for the camera sportsman; it was there that Marius Maxwell 
obtained his wonderful photographs of a charging herd of elephants 
and numerous snapshots of rhinoceros and other beasts. Unlike 
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2——RHINO AT A WATER HOLE IN THE KAISOOT DESERT. 


Maxwell, however, the Johnsons have made considerable use 
of the flashlight, and their work in this direction demonstrates 
how far we have advanced since the days of Schillings, the 
pioneer in flashlight photography in East Airica, The photograph 
of the elephant (Fig. 6), as it raided their sweet-potato patch at 
ake Paradise, is a most remarkablv sharp and clear record for 
a flashlight. It was probably obtained by the elephant itself 
firing the flash by pushing against a string or wire, in the same 
way as Schillings’s flashlights were worked. 

The result is, however, far in advance of any flashlight 
work hitherto undertaken. The detail that is observable in 
the animal’s head and trunk is quite as sharp and well defined 
as in the daylight exposures of Maxwell and Dugmore. The 
head is turned slightly away from the camera, so that only one of 
the huge ears is seen, but this appears to be set forward in the 
well known attitude of alarm. An old bull elephant with its 
ears fully extended is a very impressive sight and one not easily 


forgotten, as it nearly always assumes this attitude shortly before 
attacking. Sometimes the attack is only a feint attack, developed 
for intimidating purposes; it is then usually accompanied by a 
noisy demonstration, which is very trying to any but the toughest 
nerves. The assault proper is more often than not conducted in 
dead silence, with the head held high, the ears outspread, and 
the tusks thrust forward and levelled at the intended victim. 
The animal shown in the photograph is a cow elephant with fairly 
good tusks. In Africa the females carry long and slender ivory ; 
in India the cows are either tuskless or armed with quite small 
tusks. 

The African elephant is nowadays very scarce in the country 
to the south of the Zambesi ; up to a few years ago a herd existed 
in the Addo Bush, Cape Colony, but this was destroyed by 
Government orders on account of the damage done to crops and 
fences. A few still remain in the Knysna and Zitzikama forests, 
Cape Colony, and the species is found sparingly up the east side 


3-—-A SPOTTED HYENA LOOKING FOR FOOD. 
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4.—A LEOPARD PHOTOGRAPHING HIMSELF BY STRIKING A PIECE OF MEAT. 


of South Africa, but nowhere are there the vast herds to be 
found that existed in the days of the early settlers. The Cape 
or bush type of elephant extends northwards through North- 
East Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Tanganyika Territory and Kenya 
Colony into Somaliland and Abyssinia, and westward into the 
Sudan and Uganda. The forest type of elephant, with its long 
curly tusks, inhabits the Congo, Cameroons and other parts of 
West Africa. The reports of dwarf elephants are numerous ; 
two such species have been described, one from the Congo and one 
from the Cameroons, but the evidence at present available tends 
to show that these pigmy or dwarf races, or species, have been 
founded on immature material, and at present it can be stated 
that there is no definite evidence of the existence of a dwarf 
species of elephant. 

The photograph of the East African lioness (Fig. 5), with a 
dead Cuninghame’s zebra is of exceptional interest ; the look of 
surprise registered in the face of the animal is very evident—the 
flashlight nearly always produces a startled look in a wild animal ; 


even such an impassive and expressionless countenance as that 
of the elephant appears to unbend at the unusual experience, 
The detail and sharpness of this exposure are ample evidence of 
the skill with which the camera and flashlight were arranged. 
In this type of photography a large number of failures are a 
certainty, but with a good all-round knowledge of the subject, 
combined with a little good luck, such results as these are 
possible. Schillings in his early work with lions frequently 
only got a portion of the animal on the plate, but on one 
occasion he was fortunate enough to get two lions in one 
picture, one pulling down a tied-up calf and the other just 
coming on the scene. 

Illustration No. 4, the leopard, is another interesting flash- 
light study, showing the animal in the act of photographing 
itself, having just touched a piece of meat attached to the wire 
which set off the flashlight. Here, again, we see the surprised 
expression on the animal’s face, indicating that it is not quite 
accustomed to the limelight. 
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6—AN ELEPHANT LEAVING 


The photograph of the spotted hyena (Fig. 3) shows this 
scavenger in a characteristic attitude. It is the largest of the 
three living species and easily distinguishable from the others 
by the spotted character of its coat. Both the striped and 
brown hyena are smaller beasts, standing only about 2$ins. 
at the shoulder ; whereas an adult spotted hyena is fully 3rins. 
in height. 

The range of this hyena extended in modern times from 
Cape Colony to Egypt ; in Cape Colony it is now nearly extinct, 
and is rare in the Transvaal and Zululand. Farther north and 
in south central Africa the species is quite common, and spreads 
northwards to Abyssinia and eastwards to the coast. In the 
west it reaches the Cameroons and Togoland. The spotted 
hyena 1s_ largely nocturnal in its habits and can frequently 
be met with in small parties. 

The bushbucks seen in Fig. 1 represent one of the races of 
harnessed antelopes (Tragelaphus scriptus) common to East 
Africa. About thirty different forms of these bushbucks 
are now recognised ; all of them may be considered as races of 
the West African harnessed antelope (Tragelaphus scriptus). 
Some of these may eventually prove to be worthy of specific 
rank, while others will undoubtedly be found to be only colour 
phases or individual variations. 

Fig 2 shows us a fine example of the black rhinoceros 
(Rhinoceros bicornis) at a water hole on the Kaisoot Desert. 
This animal carries a medium-sized pair of horns, and the 
picture shows to advantage the pointed, beak-shaped upper 
lip which distinguishes this rhinoceros from the square-mouthed 
or white rhinoceros (Rhinoceros simus). The black rhinoceros 
is rather smaller than the white species, measuring about 5ft. 
8ins. at the shoulder, whereas the other one exceeds 6ft. in height. 
The horns are also considerably smaller, 42ins. being a good 
length for a bull’s horn ; the horns of the cows are usually longer 
and more slender., This difference is very marked in the white 
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THE SWEET-POTATO PATCH. 


rhinoceros, where the record length of a female horn is as much 
as 5ft. 2ins., while the male horns rarely exceed 37ins. in length. 

The black rhinoceros is now very scarce in South Africa ; 
it was exterminated in Cape Colony about the year 1853 and since 
that date has been getting increasingly rare in all its former 
haunts south of the Zambesi. To the north of that river 
it is still found in north-east Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Tanganyika 
Territory, Kenya Colony, Somaliland, Abyssinia and westward, 
through Uganda and the Sudan, to Nigeria. In the Northern 
Frontier Province of Kenya Colony, where this photograph was 
taken, the black rhinoceros is still fairly abundant; it is, how- 
ever, an animal that likes solitude and can at no time put up 
with the close proximity of civilisation. It will probably be 
one of the first of the greater game animals to disappear. 

The days of the great game animals of Africa, in spite of 
protective measures, must be regarded as numbered. Big 
game and civilisation cannot exist side by side, and the time must 
come when all these relics of a more ancient world will vanish 
once and for all. We have seen in our own time some animals, 
like the quagga, which existed in numbers great beyond counting, 
disappear ; we are even now, with all our rules and regulations, 
witnessing the extinction of such animals as the southern white 
rhinoceros and the Javan rhinoceros. Herein lies the value of 
such photographic representations of wild animal life; when 
centuries hence the last wild elephant shall have ceased to trumpet 
and the lion’s roar shall no longer rend the stillness of the African 
night, then posterity will have these records of a world as strange 
to it as the days of the mammoth and cave bear are to us. 


“THE PASSING SEASONS” 


NDER this title a companion to Mr. Lionel Edwards’ 
““Sportsman’s Bag’”’ will shortly be issued by CouNTRY 
Lire. In deference to the wishes of many of Mr. Edwards’ 
admirers—though it will be similar in format—‘‘ The Passing 
Seasons ”’ will be rather more convenient in size. The artist has 
endeavoured to produce something much more attractive than a 
mere set of sporting pictures, and he has succeeded in every case in 
reproducing the subtle and elusive charm of that jewelled “setting,” 
the open air of the countryside. The édition de luxe of this 
volume will contain eighteen plates, mounted on superfine drawing 
paper (17ins. by 134ins.), platemarked, and each of them will be 
autographed by the artist. Only 150 copies are for home sale and 
100 are to be sold abroad at a price of {10 ros. each. More than 
three-quarters of the home copies have already been subscribed. 
When ‘‘A Sportsman’s Bag’”’ was published last year, 
the publishers received so many letters expressing disappoint- 
ment that copies of the autographed edition had almost instantly 
become unobtainable that they hope intending purchasers of 
the de luxe edition of ‘‘ The Passing Seasons ’’ will indicate the 
fact should they intend to send the copies they purchase overseas. 
A popular edition, in which the plates will be beautifully 
mounted on tinted boards, will be issued at £3 3s. Further 
particulars will be issued shortly. 
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GAINSBOROUGH AT IPSWICH 


ROBERT ANDREWS AND HIS WIFE. 
(27Hins. x 47Iins.) 


PORTRAIT OF MRS, ELLIOTT (GRACE DALRYMPLE). 
(2gins. x 23}ins.) 


NGLAND’S neglect to do honour 

to her artists has become 

proverbial, and not without 

cause. It is still too often a 

foreign writer or artist who will 
be the first to reveal to us the true 
significance of the British school of 
painting. And it is still to France 
that we must turn for an example of 
how not national honour only, but local 
honour can be done to men of genius. 
But the awakening patriotism of the 
Eastern Counties seems to point to a 
coming change in this respect. Norwich 
already has its local museum, where 
the artists of the Norwich school may 
be studied, and takes every opportunity, 
even the celebrations in a neighbouring 
county, to attract visitors to herself by 
offering them artistic enjoyment. Now 
Ipswich has taken an unprecedented 
and most commendable step in 
organising a memorial exhibition for 
the bicentenary of Gainsborough’s birth. 

The exhibition is unlike the usual 
thing of its kind, in that it is not a 
collection of as many of the artist’s 
most famous works as could possibly 
be brought together. It is, on the 
contrary, a very careful selection of 
a few works (some sixty pictures and 
about as many drawings) that present 
the artist in his least known and most 
attractive phase. It is the Gainsborough 
of the Suffolk period and Gainsborough 
the landscape painter who has, for 
the first time, emerged at Ipswich, and 
is, perhaps, an even more fascinating 
being than Gainsborough the fashionable 
portrait painter. 

A strange rivalry seems to pursue 
the great masters of English painting, 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, Turner 
and Constable — it is impossible to 
think of the one without calling up the 
ghost, so to speak, of the other, yet 
agreement as to their relative merits 
seems to be out of the question. One 
instinctively uses the one artist as a 
foil for the other, without being always 
able, especially in the case of Reynolds 
and Gainsborough, to define their 
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LANDSCAPE, OF A VERY EARLY PHASE. 


LANDSCAPE, OF THE 


IPSWICH PERIOD, 


THE BULLOCK WAGON. DATED 1787. 
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opposition. To label them a classic 
and a romantic is not so easy as in 
the case of a later generation of French 
painters, for Reynolds, with all his 
intellectual leanings towards classicism 
was a romantic at heart. Perhaps it 
would be nearer the truth to call 
Reynolds an academic, and Gainsborough 
an impressionist, in a wider sense of 
the word than is applied to the French- 
men of the ’seventies, the former 
leaning heavily on tradition and build- 
ing up his designs on accepted models, 
the latter happy only when he could 
see his composition ready made in 
nature, but with an eye for beauty 
that was not granted to others. We 
know how he detested painting people 
in fancy dress, in any assumed or arti- 
ficial attitude; how carefully he sub- 
dued the light in his painting room, 
instead of concentrating it, as was the 
custom in those days, in order that his 
tones might blend with a suggestion of 
atmosphere. He was an impressionist, 
but one who transmuted the hard facts 
of nature into a poetry that was entirely 
his own, and presented them with all 
the refined charm of the century that 
gave him birth, 

His earliest definitely datable paint- 
ing, the ‘‘ Cornard Wood,” in the National 
Gallery, which he himself said he had 
begun as a schoolboy and finished in 
1748, when he was twenty-one, remains, 
in some respects, his most accomplished 
achievement, The delightful drawing 
for it in the exhibition (No. 120) shows 
how careful was his observation of 
tone values at that time. We may be 
pretty sure that the drawing (though 
not the painting) would have been 
done out of doors, and Gainsborough 
would have used his masses of light 
and shade for no pictorial purpose 
other than that of suggesting the 
relative planes of the scene before 
him. In other words, he was concerned 
with nothing but form, and this early 
grasp of form—this excellent draughts- 
manship—lies at the base of his artistic 
development. Forty years after the 
completion of ‘‘ Cornard Wood,”’ looking 
back upon it with ‘‘a secret satisfac- 
tion,’ Gainsborough admitted that it 
showed ‘“‘ very little idea of composi- 
tion.”’ To-day we may judge differently, 
but in the eighteenth century composi- 
tion was the first thing demanded of 
a landscape painter; and to acquire 
the slightly mannered grace of arrange- 
ment then in vogue, -Gainsborough 
painted the landscape, No. 21. This 
time he scarcely looked at nature at 
all, lifting pleasing details from any 
Dutch or Italianising landscapes that 
came his way, and arranging these like 
scraps on a page until he had arrived 
at ‘“‘composition.” The result is not 
very coherent, the cows and sheep in 
the foreground seem to float in the 
air, far nearer to the spectator than 
the ground they stand on, but that is 
a mere detail. The artist not only 
learned the trick he was after, but 
produced a picture that still cannot 
fail to charm us by its very artificiality. 
And it comes strangely near to the pur- 
suit of the young to this day, as all 
who have recently taken a meal in 
the Tate Gallery can see for themselves. 
This landscape, though every detail of 
it is, probably, borrowed, already shows 
an absence of hardness, a melody of 
arrangement and a charm of colour 
that were to become Gainsborough’s 
abiding characteristics. 

But the unreal prettiness of such a 
theme could have no lasting interest for 
the young painter, who finds more inspira- 
tion in the beautiful Suffolk country and 
a sounder artistic exemplar in Wynants. 
The large landscape with a winding 
river and a road cut between sand- 
banks (No. 23) illustrates this phase 
of Gainsborough’s activity remarkably 
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well; moreover, it can be compared with the 
little Wynants landscape hung in the section 
dealing with Gainsborough’s antecedents. Here 
already is the germ of what Gainsborough 
was henceforth to use in almost every land- 
scape he painted, a half-withered tree that 
gives a strong diagonal line to the composition. 
It is the first indication of Gainsborough’s 
perception of the picturesque in nature, so 
much emphasised in his later works. The 
most striking use of the sloping tree appears 
in the tiny ‘Landscape with Church,” in 
which the tree occupies the foreground, bisecting 
the picture and cutting across the church. 
Broader masses and stronger contrasts of 
tone lend force to the landscape with distant 
view of Cornard Village (No. 32), probably 
painted later than the National Gallery 
“Dedham,” which has been lent to Ipswich 
together with the “‘ Parish Clerk,’’ the “‘ Classi- 
cal Landscape,”’ and the ‘‘ Watering Place.” 

It is suggested in the catalogue that after 
leaving Ipswich Gainsborough had less oppor- 
tunity of coming into contact with nature, 
hence the change in the style of his work, 
though it should be remembered that in the 
eighteenth century Schomberg House was 
not surrounded by six miles of London on 
every side. Another factor was Gainsborough’s 
study of southern painting. He once declared 
that he was acquainted with most of the 
celebrated works of Poussin. The ‘‘ Romantic 
Landscape ”’ (No. 47) may well be based on the 
memory of some Poussin, with all the severity 
of the original replaced by flowing line and 
rich colour. Claude, too, though unrepresented 
at Ipswich, must have been well known to 
Gainsborough, as the pen-and-wash drawing of 
a “ Landscape with castle’’ (No. 164) shows 
clearly enough. But whether it was from 
lack of observation or from a desire to please 
prevailing taste, there is a dreamy remoteness 
in Gainsborough’s later landscapes absent in 
his early ones. Only when he let himself go in 
what he called his “‘ new transparent painting ” 
did he achieve a complete realisation of light, 
more complete, perhaps, than any painter 
was to do for a century after. The “‘ Bullock 
Wagon” (No. 56), signed and dated 1787, 
shows topography, form, even colour sacrificed 
for the one great theme of light. A brown 
foreground silhouetted against a yellow evening 
glow that shimmers through the trees, it is 
a perfect expression of the lyrical mood, and 
owes not a little to that lightness of touch 
which alone could have suggested so much with 
such simple means. A drawing of a not dis- 
similar subject (No. 166) brings the artist still 
nearer to the height of lyrical expression— 
Chinese landscape paintings. 

In portraiture Gainsborough’s antecedents 
are even more fully represented than in land- 
scape, and the very interesting portrait of a 
lady and gentleman by Hayman (No. 10) 
proves conclusively that a link must have 
existed between the two. The pattern for 
the small group of figures in a landscape was 
thus provided for him, but it was certainly 
not from Hayman that Gainsborough acquired 
the vitality and sensitiveness that lift his 
own early efforts so far above his predecessor. 
The French engraver Gravelot is known to 
have guided him for a time, but little can so 
far be established about the possible influence 
of Watteau on his early work. That artist is 
represented at Ipswich by a _ remarkably 
interesting contribution from the Louvre, a 
portrait, apparently, of an Englishman and, 
if so, probably painted during Watteau’s 
short stay in London. Something of Watteau’s 
nervous line appears in Gainsborough’s de- 
lightful drawing of a man under a tree 
(No. 119), the very essence of “‘ rococo,’ and 
the dream-vision, sweet beyond words, yet 
tinged with melancholy, lives again in another 
drawing (No. 118). 

The Ipswich portraits, though firmer in 
handling than the typical Gainsborough of 
later times, are unsurpassed in beauty of 
colour, and already show hints of the ‘‘ feathery 
touch’ in some accessories and in the land- 
scape of the family group (No. 16). Landscape 
1s, without doubt, the making of these early 
country groups, and occupies more than half 
the picture of the “Robert Andrews and his 
Wife” (No. 26). 


R. P.. BONINGTON (1802 - 28). 
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PORTRAIT OF JAMES CHRISTIE, 


(494ins. x 39}ins ) 


THE AUCTIONEER. 


PORTRAIT OF A MAN, 
(25ins, x 2o0}ins.) 
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Bath was a period of transition in portraiture when a deeper 
study of character had to be combined with a broader and more 
elegant manner. By the time he reached London, Gainsborough’s 
reputation was secure, and his style had become that which is 
universally known and admired. It is represented by the admir- 
able portrait of Christie, sold last May, two very brilliant portraits 
of William Pitt, the Rt. Hon. Sir John Skynner and several 
members of the Gainsborough family. His connections with the 
demi-monde are emphasised by the large full-length of Mme. 
Giovanna Baccelli, “ paint-painted ’’ as a contemporary aptly 
remarked, and the far finer oval of Mrs. Elliott, better known as 
Grace Dalrymple. The mellow golden tone (this portrait has 
not, like some of the others, been subjected to over-cleaning), 
picked out by the black of the eyebrows, patch and ribbon round 
the neck stress the piquant expression of the lady, and her hair, 
though unfashionable to-day, will continue to make conquests, 
as a century and a half ago. 


Oct. 15th, 1927. 


The works of Gainsborough are presented in an historic 
setting, with predecessors, contemporaries and _ successors, 
including Crome’s ‘ Willow Tree,” that was brought back 
from America last year, Cotman’s superb ‘“‘ Waterfall,” 
and, perhaps most interesting of all, a portrait of a man 
by Bonnington, so modern in conception and yet so directly 
descended from the great English masters of the eighteenth 
century that no better work could have been found to illus. 
trate their influence on the French school of the nineteenth 
century. 

A word must be said about the admirable hanging, the 
lucid and scholarly arrangement of the catalogue, and the general 
facilities (including cheap railway fare) offered to all admirers 
of the greatest of English painters who will wish to visit Ipswich 
during the present month. It is an opportunity of approach- 
ing that facinating personality more intimately than is likely to 
be possible ever again. M. CHAMoT, 





THE ALBURY BEECHES 


N previous articles in Country LIFE, dated June 4th and 25th 
and September 1oth, 1927, the oaks, chestnuts and conifers 
at Albury have been illustrated and described. In this 
issue we complete the tale with beeches and deciduous trees 
other than oaks and chestnuts. 

While the oak has had countless songs of praise written 


about it, the beech, although it is one of our indigenous trees, 
has seldom been glorified to a like extent. It is true that it is 
comparatively short lived and once past its prime it does not 
disappear into a picturesque limbo like the oak, but there is a 
great deal to be said in its favour. Perhaps one of the reasons 
for its lack of popularity is that the beech is not a sociable tree, 


1.—THE GREAT BEECH IN WESTON WOOD. 
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2.—A SHORT-BOLED BEECH IN PARK WOOD. 


and does not welcome other plants, but even this seeming 
unkindness to its neighbours has its points, as nothing is so 
attractive in spring as the bare floor of a beechwood with the 
brown earth or moss acting as a plain and unadorned carpet, a 
vivid contrast to the peculiarly bright green of the young foliage 
above. Although there is no actual beechwood at Albury, 
there is a walk at the bottom of Weston Wood bordering the 
water meadows of the Tillingbourne that gives just this wonderful 
effect. The trees are large—they must be almost at their prime 
—and are not planted so close that the soil below them is not 
dappled with sunlight. There can be few pleasanter walks in 
the country. The southern slope of Weston Wood is full of 
beeches, obviously planted with a view to their ultimate effect ; 
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3.-—-ANOTHER FINE SPECIMEN NEAR ALBURY HOUSE. 


and fine though many of them are, they are dwarfs by comparison 
with, the Great Beech in Weston Wood—the giant which 1s 
illustrated in Fig. 1. This must be, without doubt, one of the 
most magnificent beeches in the country. Not only is its size 
imposing and the crown spreading and shapely, but the presence 
of other trees near, without being too close, allows one to make 
just comparisons, often a difficult matter when a fine tree stands 
in more or less solitary state. Considering its size and age, this 
big beech is in perfect health. The bole of the trunk is clean and 
unblemished and as straight as a ruler, while the branches taper up 
and up to the topmost twig without that lop-sided heaviness that 
is so often present in a beech. There are many other fine beeches 
at Albury, but none can compare either in size or proportion 
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5—A TULIP TREE WITH A NATURAL LAYER 
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Bath was a period of transition in portraiture when a deeper 
study of character had to be combined with a broader and more 
elegant manner. By the time he reached London, Gainsborough’s 
reputation was secure, and his style had become that which is 
universally known and admired. It is represented by the admir- 
able portrait of Christie, sold last May, two very brilliant portraits 
of William Pitt, the Rt. Hon. Sir John Skynner and several 
members of the Gainsborough family. His connections with the 
demi-monde are emphasised by the large full-length of Mme. 
Giovanna Baccelli, “ paint-painted ’’ as a contemporary aptly 
remarked, and the far finer oval of Mrs. Elliott, better known as 
Grace Dalrymple. The mellow golden tone (this portrait has 
not, like some of the others, been subjected to over-cleaning), 
picked out by the black of the eyebrows, patch and ribbon round 
the neck stress the piquant expression of the lady, and her hair, 
though unfashionable to-day, will continue to make conquests, 
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The works of Gainsborough are presented in an historic 
setting, with predecessors, contemporaries and _ successors, 
including Crome’s “ Willow Tree,” that was brought back 
from America last year, Cotman’s superb ‘ Waterfall,” 
and, perhaps most interesting of all, a portrait of a man 
by Bonnington, so modern in conception and yet so directly 
descended from the great English masters of the eighteenth 
century that no better work could have been found to illus. 
trate their influence on the French school of the nineteenth 
century. 

A word must be said about the admirable hanging, the 
lucid and scholarly arrangement of the catalogue, and the general 
facilities (including cheap railway fare) offered to all admirers 
of the greatest of English painters who will wish to visit Ipswich 
during the present month. It is an opportunity of approach- 
ing that facinating personality more intimately than is likely to 
be possible ever again. M. CHAMOT. 
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2—A SHORT-BOLED BEECH IN PARK WOOD. 


and does not welcome other plants, but even this seeming 
unkindness to its neighbours has its points, as nothing is so 
attractive in spring as the bare floor of a beechwood with the 
brown earth or moss acting as a plain and unadorned carpet, a 
vivid contrast to the peculiarly bright green of the young foliage 
above. Although there is no actual beechwood at Albury, 
there is a walk at the bottom of Weston Wood bordering the 
water meadows of the Tillingbourne that gives just this wonderful 
effect. The trees are large—they must be almost at their prime 
—and are not planted so close that the soil below them is not 
dappled with sunlight. There can be few pleasanter walks in 
the country. The southern slope of Weston Wood is full of 
beeches, obviously planted with a view to their ultimate effect ; 
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and fine though many of them are, they are dwarfs by comparison 
with, the Great Beech in Weston Wood—the giant which 1s 
illustrated in Fig. 1. This must be, without doubt, one of the 
most magnificent beeches in the country. Not only is its size 
imposing and the crown spreading and shapely, but the presence 
of other trees near, without being too close, allows one to make 
just comparisons, often a difficult matter when a fine tree stands 
in more or less solitary state. Considering its size and age, this 
big beech is in perfect health. The bole of the trunk is clean and 
unblemished and as straight as a ruler, while the branches taper up 
and up to the topmost twig without that lop-sided heaviness that 
is so often present in a beech. There are many other fine beeches 
at Albury, but none can compare either in size or proportion 
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6.—THE REMAINS OF THE 150 FT. BLACK ITALIAN POPLAR—AND 


to this beech. Two other fine specimens are _illus- 
trated in Figs. 2 and 3. That in Fig. 2 is at the top 
of the Park Wood, while Fig. 3 is in the grounds near 
the house. 

These three illustrations are interesting, in that they 
show splendid specimens of the three commonest forms of 
growth of our common beech. No. 1 is the long boled, 
slender branched tree of the woodland, which has obviously 
been drawn up to the light as a stripling by the presence 
of other timber. No. 2 is the stocky giant with an insigni- 
ficant trunk and enormous branches, perhaps wind-swept 
and cut when it was young. No. 3 shows a tree between 
the two extremes. It has always grown in solitary state, 
and has had nothing very much to contend with. The 
main stems are thick and sturdy, and there are a multitude 
of small branches. It is a handsome tree, but it has 
neither the height and poise of No. 1 nor the rather 
grotesque misshapenness of No. 2. 

Next in importance comes Populus serotina, or the 
Black Italian poplar, one of the commonest of its genus 
in cultivation in the British Isles and of rather doubtful 
origin. Probably it is a hybrid. Up to two years ago 
there were a pair of famous trees at Albury by the water- 
side near the old church. I quote here from Mr. Bruce 
Jackson’s catalogue of trees at Albury: ‘‘ On the lower 
walk near the old church there is a remarkably fine Black 
Italian Poplar. Its great height is not noticeable at first 
sight owing to the low level at which it is growing, but 
careful and repeated measurement on the base line show 
it to be not less than 150 feet, which is almost a record 
height for any tree in this country. An attempt has 
since been made to check this measurement by means of 
a long ladder and pole, but owing to the high wind which 
prevailed at the time, this was not successful, and it is not 
possible to climb the tree. The topmost branches are 
somewhat out of the perpendicular, so that its real height 
may be a little less than 150 ft. Another tree on the 
other side of the stream is nearly as tall.’”” The first tree 
fell a short time before these illustrations were taken, 
and Fig. 6 gives a very fair impression of the size. 
Mr. Bruce Jackson was very nearly correct in his estimate, 
as the height, not allowing for broken twigs at the top, 
proved to be just over 130ft. Some of the measurements 
may prove interesting. The girth at 3ft. 6ins. was roft. ; 
the diameter of the cut of the butt was 5ft. 7ins., and at a 
moderate estimate the trunk contained about 710 cubic feet 
of timber. Fig. 7 shows the gigantic straight stem of the 
second tree mentioned. In girth it is very nearly as 
large, but the top has obviously been damaged many years 
ago, and is by no means shapely. These Black Italian 
poplars are exceedingly quick growers. It is known that 
they were introduced before 1787, but, unfortunately, it was 
found impossible to count the rings on the fallen tree to 
estimate its exact age. It could not have been planted 
very long after the first introduction. 

Fig. 4 shows a fine London plane, Platanus orientalis 
var. acerifolia, growing outside the stable yard. This 
particular tree has been measured at three different dates : 

1905. Height r1os5ft. Girth, 11ft. 3ins. 
1912. ee 122ft. ne 
1927. Ne about the 13ft. rin. 
same. 7.—1TS TWIN THAT STILL STANDS BY THE STREAM, 
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This shows the rapidity of the growth of this popular tree even 
at a considerable age. They grow remarkably well at Albury, 
and there are one or two more almost equal in size. 

_ __A tulip tree on the lawn by the side of the house is illustrated 
in Fig. 5. Larger trees exist, as, for instance, at Stourhead, but 
there are few more shapely. This particular specimen is a real 
pyramid in shape, with a taller bole than is usual. A natural 
layer is seen growing at the side. The height of the parent 
tree is approximately tooft. This is one of the trees that is 
most graceful and picturesque at all ages. In its decline it takes 
on a rugged appearance similar to the oak. 

One of the largest cucumber trees, Magnolia acuminata, in 
England is shown in Fig. 8. This also stands on the lawn in 
front of the house. With all its height it is a shapeless tree, 
and has certainly suffered damage when it was young. Its 
present height is about goft. This magnolia was first introduced 
into England in 1736 from the United States, but the first main 
stock was raised from seed in 1762 by Peter Collinson. It is 
impossible to tell correctly, but there is no reason why this 
should not be one of Peter Collinson’s seedlings. 

A much more shapely tree is shown in Fig. 9. This is of 
Zelkova crenata from the Caucasus. This is another betwixt 
and between form. It is neither one of the many stemmed 
trees it so often makes, such as that at Wardour Castle, nor has 
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8—A LARGE SPECIMEN OF MAGNOLIA ACUMINATA 


10.—THE LIME AVENUE. 


it a clean, straight bole like the tree at Goodwood Park, illustrated 
in CouNtRY LIFE a few months ago. As a tree it is inclined to 
be densely branched, which often makes for the breaking of 
the main stem into numerous subsidiaries nearly at ground 
level. This tree at Albury makes a very shapely pyramid 
with three or four main stems of good size. The height is very 
nearly 1ooft., and the girth of the combined stems at 3ft. 6ins. 
is 12ft. 6ins. It is slow growing, and this is certainly a very 
old tree. Fig. 10 illustrates the lime avenue, and the value of 
this tree for roadways that are too narrow for the more spreading 
habit of the beeches. The straight grey trunk is always attrac- 
tive, and their narrow form makes them excellent trees for close 
planting, such as is illustrated in the avenue at Albury. 

This concludes the short description of some of the finest 
trees at Albury. The illustrations show much better than any 
description the general excellent quality of the trees. There 
are not many estates where quality of old trees, apart from 
the actual commercial value, is recognised in so large a degree. 
Only too often does one hear the remark that a tree is past its 
prime, and that one cannot combat age and decay. That is 
hardly true, as we hope has been made obvious in these articles 
on the trees at Albury. With a knowledge of forestry and a 
little cleanliness, much can be done to prolong a tree’s old age, 

9—THE GRACE OF ZELKOVA CRENATA. as is being accomplished on this estate. 
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HE craftsmanship of the interior is Frampton Court’s 
chief claim to fame. The house itself, when seen 
from the back (Fig. 1), appears still more clearly what 
we decided it to be last week: the work of a clever 
amateur assisted by an able master mason. While 
the entrance front might conceivably have been elaborated 
from a rough sketch by Vanbrugh, according to the tradition 
that Sir John was its designer, the back presents no qualities 
that support such an attribution, or that an admirer of Vanbrugh 
and Colin Campbell, such as Sir Edward Southwell, could 
not have conceived unassisted. Here there is no portico to 
mask the indecisiveness of the design. Its real weakness is 
the uncertain proportion of voids to solids. The width of 
the windows is nearly, but not quite, equal to that of the spaces 
between them. In a good design either voids or solids must 
clearly predominate. There should be no troublesome doubt. 
At Coleshill, for instance, a fagade of approximately the same 
proportionate dimensions is entirely satisfying with a proportion 
of one void to two solids. Vanbrugh, even if he kept it 
as simple, would not have tolerated such an inactive fagade. 
There would have been some break, however slight, defining 
the centre of the sky line. ‘The amateur designer, on the other 
hand, under the necessity for economising at the back, shows 
himself to have lacked the rhythm that a real artist cannot 
but give to his simplest creations. None the less, the back 
of Frampton has an honest charm that redeems it from insipidity, 
while the great chimneys of the wings come as an echo of 
Vanbrugh’s picturesque violence. 

Richard Clutterbuck, the builder, came of a Gloucester- 
shire weaving family that became possessed of Frampton by 
marriage with the descendant of the original Clifford owner. 
William the Conqueror gave the manor to Drogo FitzPonce, 
who was succeeded by his brother Richard. The latter’s 
son Walter, to whom Frampton passed, was a baron of the 
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Welsh Marches, lord of Clifford Castle on the Wye, and father 
of Fair Rosamond, sometimes reputed to have been born at 
the manor farm on the other side of the green that still bears 
her name north of the Court. On Walter Clifford’s death 
the small Frampton manor went to a younger son, Sir Hugh, 
from whom descended the titular lords of the manor. Another 
son, Henry, founded the line which, with two descents 
through heiresses, is represented by the present owners. Henry 
Clifford is recorded in 1284 to have bought lands of considerable 
value from his brother, chief among which was the site of the 
present Court. There will have been a residence of some 
worth here, but it was demolished in 1730. ‘The last male 
Clifford of this line died in 1684. His daughter Mary had, in 
1659, married Nathaniel Clutterbuck of Eastington, and both of 
them died in 1680. It was their son, William Clutterbuck 
who succeeded to Frampton on John Clifford’s death. William 
Clutterbuck died in 1727, and was succeeded by his son Richard, 
aged twenty-four. ‘‘ Clutterbucks”’ was a well known type of 
Stroud cloth during the seventeenth century, named after the 
weaver who perfected it. Frampton itself was a weaving village, 
so that the house, built in 1731, may be said to have been built 
out of wool. 

Richard Clutterbuck died in 1775 without children. His 
sister, who had married a Mr. William Bell, had two daughters, 
both of whom succeeded at Frampton. The elder wedded 
Edmund Phillips, and had the place for her lifetime. Then 
it went to her younger sister, Ann, who was the wife of 
Nathaniel Winchcombe of Stratford House, Stroud. ‘Their son, 
in 1801, assumed the name and arms of Clifford. The fifth 
holder of the property in descent from Nathaniel Winchcombe, 
the late Henry Francis Clifford, was killed in action in 1917. 

The two best rooms in the house are the dining-room 
(Fig. 2) that occupies the three west bays of the south front, 
and the drawing-room (Fig. 3), the remaining two. Both 
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these rooms are as exquisite examples of the use of 
woodwork in decoration as can be found anywhere. 
Perfect balance is given to each wall and to the 
space as a whole, in the dining-room, by the door- 
cases in the angles and the central fireplace feature. 
Except in the latter, where the carving is of the 
simplest, pure line alone provides the decorative 
scheme: line firmly declared by well cut and 
adjusted mouldings. For example, the two door- 
ways seen in Fig. 4. Undistracted by any mats 
or pictures or objects, the eye is free to con- 
template in them the fact and conception ‘‘ Door.” 
They express them as completely, and yet as 
economically, as any doormaker ever contrived to 
do. One gives into the hall, the other into a cup- 
board for wine glasses, some noble examples of which 
are marshalled on its shelves (Fig. 11). We may 
trace a close family resemblance between the arch 
and the cockleshell in the lunette and those over 
the outside of the front door. Similar keystones are 
used in each arch, and the shell motif is also repeated. 

The drawing-room (Fig. 3) is square and 
slightly more richly wainscoted. The cornice, plain 
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4.—DOORWAYS IN THE DINING-ROOM. CARPENTRY OF THE 
HIGHEST ORDER. 








6.—DETAIL OF DOORWAY WOODWORK. IN 
THE DRAWING- ROOM. 


in the dining-room, here has an egg-and-tongue 
member, while in the fireplace feature (Fig. 8) the 
joiner let himself go, yet not unduly. The dark 
grey marble chimneypiece, of a pattern frequently 
used by Vanbrugh, is surmounted by an exceedingly 
rich overmantel in which motifs often used by 
William Kent, are supplemented in the flanking 
scrolls by a baroque vitality that derives from Daniel 
Marot and Grinling Gibbons. In the centre the 
seaport scene has exactly the architectonic qualities 
desirable in such a setting. 

No less admirable is the workmanship and 
feeling in the pillars and architrave that define the 
composition. ‘The carver took full advantage of the 
opportunities that the composite order presented in 
the capitals. The detail of the frieze and of the 
cornice round the whole room is crisply and vigor- 
ously carved, while the soffit of the architrave is 
marquetried with a key pattern. The chief member 
of the frieze shows foliation merging into rococo 

ees eases iy a ates scrollwork. The more we contemplate this beautiful 
5.—DOORWAY AND WINDOW IN THE DRAWING - ROOM. carpentry the more admirable it seems. We 
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10o,—A BEDROOM. 


t11—IN THE DINING-ROOM. 


A cupboard recess behind the right-hand door in Fig. 4. 


LIFE.” 
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notice with what care the wood 
for the plane surfaces has 
been chosen for its figure. It 
is almost invisible where it 
would have confused the lines 
of the architecture, but behind 
the pediment and in the large 
panels it is prominent. 

The doorways in the draw- 
ing-room (Fig. 5) are an en- 
riched version of those in the 
dining-room. No less than in 
the fireplace feature the carving 
is of brilliant quality. The 
surrounds present an extra- 
ordinarily satisfying appear- 
ance when looked at closely 
—free, vigorous cutting and 
finely figured wood. ‘The frieze 
member of the pediment is 
carved with interlacing foliage 
scrolls. Dating, no doubt, 
from about 1733, we see in 
it a survival of Gibbons’ style 
of decoration. In similar work 
produced by London crafts- 
men, while the impression may 
be as rich, the design has 
lost the imaginative vitality 
of Gibbons and this Bristol 
master’s carving. These two 
rooms, taken in conjunction 
with the staircase illustrated 














I2.—-WALL-LIGHT OF MAHOGANY. 


Height r1ft. g}ins., width rriins., 
projection gins, c¢ 1720. 


last week, form a body of 
early eighteenth century deco- 
ration which is unsurpassed, 
whether in palace or church. 
The actual fireplaces in 
both these rooms are flanked 
with magnificent panels of tiles 
where the pattern, executed in 
purples and blues, representing 
flower compositions, covering 
numerous tiles. Although such 
tile-compositions are usually 
associated with Delft, there 
can be no doubt that, in these 
instances, they emanated from 
a Bristol pottery. Delft was 
copied at Bristol from the mid- 
seventeenth century onward, 
and in 1730 the industry was at 
its zenith. Such sets as these are, 
however, very uncommon, and 
but for their proximity to 
Bristol would have beenascribed 
to Delft. There is little doubt 
that the craftsmen employed 
throughout the house were 
members of the Bristol group. 
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On the first 
floor a passage 
runs east and 
west, with arches 
either end, and an 
arrangement of 
niches __ recalling 
Vanbrugh’s treat- 
ment of similar 
spaces. The bed- 
room illustrated 
in Fig. 10 is, no 
doubt, much as it 
was left by the 
builder of the 
house, with large 
panels of Flemish 
tapestry clothing 
the walls. The 
bed is a charming 
example of a later 
epoch, with its 
painted cornice 
and delicately 
carved posts. The 
settee at its foot 
(Fig. 10), on the 
other hand, is 
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13—-A SETTEE, IN WALNUT VENEER, OF VERY SATISFYING DESIGN. 


543 


contemporary 
with the building, 
and an admirable 
example of walnut 
veneering. The 
incidental carving 
is again more 
vigorous than was 
usual on such 
pieces, and may 
warrant the sup- 
position that it 
emanated from a 
Bristol workshop. 
In the hall hang a 
set of enclosed 
walllights (Fig.12) 
of walnut. The 
back consists of 
a mirror, while 
the front is 
formed by a glass 
bow. . A some- 
what similar set at 
Hampton Court 
Palace, dating 
from c¢. 1720, lack 
the carved over- 


throw, but have 
a tin shade designed to ward off the 
heat of the candle from objects in the 
vicinity. These examples will, most 
likely, date from the time of the house’s 
building. CHRISTOPHER HussEyY. 


AN ENGLISH SONG 


Through a gap in the trees 

I saw the sun setting, 
Blood-crimson, flecked with gold, 
At the grey clouds fretting ; 
And I knew the breeze 

Sang a song too old 

For any forgetting. 


The song of oaks it sang, 
And of brave ships sailing 
Upon a savage sea 

With a North wind wailing ; 
’Twas a song that rang 

Of men that were free, 

And of black dawns paling. 


It shouted of the waves 

As they ran their races 

To the red cliffs which hid 
Brandy-kegs and laces 

In the narrow caves 

Where the smugglers bid 

For wares from strange places. 


It told of English ale, 

And of red men drinking 

Their mighty draughts and long 
As the sun was sinking ; 

And it told the tale 

Of the cider song, 

And of glasses clinking. 





It sighed of summer days, 
And of glad hay-making ; 
Of sweating men who toil, 
And of women raking 

On the close-cropped ways, 
The smell of the soil 

And the mown grass waking. 





It murmured of chalk streams, 
With the big trout feeding, 
And of dusk creeping through 
The willows unheeding. 

It sang of wild dreams 

Which men never knew, 

And of swallows speeding. 


It whispered of the dead 

In the far lands lying, 

Those who had fought and died 
And had laughed at dying ; 
While an echo fled 

In its splendid pride, 
“England, England,” crying. 
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VENEERED WITH WALNUT, 
AND EBONY. 
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NE story is good until another is told. After reading 
so many lurid accounts of the misdemeanours of 
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THE SOUTHDOWN ALSATIANS. 
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Some people are extraordinarily foolish, persisting in their 
attempts to stroke an unknown dog that shrinks away from them 


Alsatians, it was pleasant to hear the remarks of shyly. If he resents the liberty, they alone are to blame. It 


two women who sat near me as the breed was being 


speaks well for the good nature of most breeds that they submit 


judged at Richmond Show. Said one: “I love to attentions of this nature without signifying their disapproval 


these dogs. They are so friendly,’ and, as if to confirm the 
flattering opinion, one of the exhibits close by wagged his tail 


as she patted him. An owner, 
with whom I got into conversa- 
tion as he was exercising his, 
complained that the dog would 
not stand up for himself when 
assaulted by terriers, as he 
often is. Although he showed 
no signs of cowardice, he would 
content himself by dancing 
round his tormentors without 
administering the punishment 
that his size made possible and 
their aggression warranted. 
Others who kept them have 
assured me that their conduct 
with other dogs is irreproach- 
able, a statement that I can 
corroborate by the behaviour 
of my own. He dearly ioves a 
romp with a casual acquaint- 
ance, and if his overtures are 
repulsed, he looks more pained 
than angry, but he is never 
quarrelsome. His urbanity 
towards the rest of his kind 
is too innate for him to resort 
to the law of tooth and claw. 
No doubt he could bite severely 
if he had the will, for his jaws 
are powerful, and he is extra- 
ordinarily quick in his move- 
ments. He could strike and 
spring out of danger before most 
dogs could retaliate. The other 
day a tiny child unexpectedly 
threw her arms round his neck 
and kissed him, saying: ‘‘ Oh! 
the lovely dod!” This is not 
a practice that I should en- 
courage, because children should 
not be allowed to kiss dogs; 
besides, one never knows what 
any dog might do in such 
circumstances. He might be 
pardoned for distrusting the in- 
tentions of a stranger, however 
small that person might be. 


CHAMPION SARELLE OF SOHAM. 


in an emphatic manner. 


Alsatians are usually endowed with a 
nice sense of discrimination, being able to distinguish between 


a friend of the family and one 
who is merely an intruder. How 
is it, then, that they have been 
given such a bad name? Surely, 
one would say, there can be 
no smoke without fire. I have 
no doubt there are Alsatians 
that will bite, just as there are 
fox terriers or Pomeranians that 
will do the same thing at times. 
I think it more than likely that 
some of the earlier dogs that 
were imported were uncertain 
in temper, if not actually 
savage, but British breeders 
quickly recognised that, how- 
ever much these qualities might 
be permitted in Germany, they 
would never do in England, 
and they have set themselves 
to eradicate them by refusing 
to breed from dogs that have 
bad temperaments, and even 
go to the length of having 
them turned out of the judging 
ring straightaway. 

I seem to remember that 
many of the earlier Great Danes 
were not to be trusted, but it 
would be unfair now to bring 
a general accusation against 
that breed. The majority of 
Alsatians, having become 
anglicised, are in temper very 
much like other dogs, though 
having certain differences of 
disposition which are really 
attractive, and that are suffi- 
cient to account for the manner 
in which they have become 
distributed through every part 
of the kingdom. It is per- 
fectly ridiculous to suppose 
that so many thousands of 
people would be prepared to 
swear by the German sheep- 
dog unless there were some 
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justification for their predilection. The worst that 
can be said about the Alsatian in the home is that he 
may become somewhat exacting, being so obviously 
unhappy if he is away from master or mistress, 
and he will lose no opportunity of being in their 
society, whatever they may be doing. A little 
sensible management, however, will prevent one 
from becoming a taskmaster instead of a welcome 
friend. 

Any idea that Alsatians are either savage or 
treacherous, or both, would not survive a visit to 
Mrs. Leslie Thornton’s kennels at the pleasant Sussex 
village of Ringmer, beneath the Downs outside Lewes. 
The stranger is welcomed at the entrance of the gardens 
by Ch. Sarelle of Soham, whose exalted position as 
one of the best of her sex in the country entitles her 
to domiciliary privileges. There would be no more 
satisfaction, however, in being bitten by a champion 
than by a plebeian, so that we may be sure she would 
not be allowed the run of the place if her nature 
were not as beautiful as her appearance. Further 
acquaintance with the numerous Alsatian family at 
Ringmer showed me that there was nothing excep- 
tional in the behaviour of Sarelle. As I was intro- 
duced to them, singly in their kennels, and afterwards 
en masse in the paddock, no voice was raised against 
my intrusion. I was accepted with the courtesy due 
toa guest. Even the six-months-old puppies were not 
shy. So that I might have an opportunity of seeing 
them well, all were turned out together in a pack— 
stud dogs and matrons, as well as the young entry 
that, later on, are expected to carry the Southdown 
colours to further victories in the show ring. There 
they had great fun, racing about, jinking and doubling 
until they were almost exhausted. On a ball being 
thrown by the kennelman, one particularly agile bitch 
usually managed to capture it, and off she would 
go, with the rest of the pack in full cry after her. 
Then, by way of diversion, they would charge us 
helter-skelter. 

Conspicuous among them was Mrs. Thornton’s 
well known winning dog, Southdown Pharaoh, a son of 
Ch. Claus v. d. Furstenburg and Southdown Psyche. 
If I had not already known him well by his successes 
in the show ring, he would have been clearly identified 
by his black colour and tan stockings. Southdown 
Sampson, another black dog, and his brother, South- 
down Tarzan, are also familiar to all show-goers. 
Tarzan went through a number of jumping tricks for 
my benefit, but he was not equal to one of the bitches 
that seemed capable of surmounting any obstacle. 
The star turn, however, is to see Sarelle having a 
game with Tommy, the gander. The friendship 
between two creatures so dissimilar seems to be 
somewhat ill-assorted, and one fears at first that some 
damage may happen to the bird, but the Alsatian 
is so good-tempered that there is neither malice nor 
roughness in her play. She will pounce at the 
gander, while he, all the time, like a skilled boxer, 
is sparring for an opening. If he is lucky he will 
seize her collar, and then she rushes off with him 
hanging to her and flapping his wings. Sometimes 
she will take his neck in her mouth, without biting 
or ruffling a feather. 

Mrs. Thornton has done uncommonly well with 
puppies that she has had from Ch. Sarelle and Mrs. 
Cecil Wright’s Ch. Cuno of Louvencourt, practically 
all of which, I believe, are prize-winners. What else 
should we expect from such a combination of all the 
talents? Well, those of us who have had any 
experience of breeding are perfectly aware that an 
alliance of the two best dogs does not necessarily 
produce progeny above the ordinary level, all 
depending upon the suitability of the two strains. 
In this case the selection seems to have had satis- 
factory results. I saw a number of young puppies 
about six months old which bid fair to carry on 
the traditions of the kennel; and news had just 
come that one of this immature age had won for 
another owner in the puppy class at a big north- 
country show. Mrs. Thornton, who went in for 
Alsatians before they were called Alsatians, and 
when they showed little prospect of becoming so 
extraordinarily popular, is one of our oldest 
breeders. On the spur of the moment I can think 
of no one who takes precedence, except Captain 
Percy Whitaker or Mr. and Mrs. Robbins. Before 
taking up the German dogs she had _ had a schooling 
with Airedales and other breeds, an experience 
which has given her a shrewd judgment that is 
enough to account for the high quality of the brood 
bitches that she has got together. Two deserve 
special mention—Southdown Aida and Southdown 
Psyche. Ch. Sarelle’s quality may be estimated 
from the fact that she has been awarded nine 
challenge certificates and has been reserve for that 


SOUTHDOWN PSYCHE. 


SOUTHDOWN 


TARZAN. 
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SOUTHDOWN PHARAOH, 


honour on eleven other occasions; but the greatest thing she 
has done was to win three years in succession at the Alsatian 
League and Club’s Show the cup for the best British-bred 
bitch. Southdown Psyche won it before she did, and it is 
now the property of Mrs. Thornton. The Southdown blood 
is to be found in quite a lot of kennels, many of the most 
successful 
breeders of = 
the present 
day having 
started with 
Mrs. Thorn- 
ton’s stock. 

I am glad 
to say that 
Mrs.Thornton 
belongs to 
the orthodox 
British school, 
in which 
soundness of 
“limb. and 
strong backs 
. are regarded 
‘as being 
essential. For 
* some inexplic- 
able reason, 
many of the 
Continental 
judges do not 
seem to 
worry about 
cow-hocks or 
splayed feet, though for the life of me I cannot make a dog 
fit to win, however correct his gait may be, if he exhibits 
these serious defects. 

This is really a matter of supreme importance. A show 
dog is supposed to represent the nearest approach to perfection 
that is possible for mortals to command, and for the attainment 
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AND A YOUNG BROTHER. 
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SOUTHDOWN FRED AT FIVE MONTHS. 


of this ideal we must not only possess a workable knowledge of 
genetics, that will enable us to avoid strains that exhibit weakness, 
but also have experience in rearing puppies. The Continental 
judges, however meticulous their care in scrutinising the exhibits 
that are brought before them, do not seem to have any equivalent 
for our word “ unsoundness.” Little fault, as a rule, is to be 
found with 
the shoulder 
placement or 
the scope of 
the hind- 
quarters, 
foreign 
breeders 
having con- 
centrated 
upon. these 
features with 
admirable 
results. They 
introduced a 
new word 
Into. OUT 
vocabulary, 
or, at least, 
gave an 
applied 
meaning to 
“angulation ”’ 
that had 
never before 
been used 
here in con- 
nection with 
dogs. So much to the good; for one is constrained to admit 
that the gait of the best Alsatians is so easy and effortless that it 
is bound to make for efficiency in a working breed. The result is 
apparent in the wonderful capacity for unlimited exercise that 
is shown in these dogs, which are able to cover considerable 
distances without tiring. A. CROXTON SMITH. 
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HIS year the British Motor Show attains its majority, 

for this is the twenty-first of the series, and the event 

is being celebrated at Olympia in a fitting manner. 

While this year’s exhibition does not contain so many 

different makes of cars as it has sometimes done in 
the past, there has never been a greater variety among the 
cars shown, nor has the great building ever held so many exhibitors 
catering for the needs of the motorist in other ways than by the 
provision of chassis. The Accessory and Component Section 
constitutes a record, and the Coachwork Section is also above 
the average. 

The Olympia Show is the most international of all the 
great motor displays, and this year its internationalism becomes 
more complete than it has been since the war, as the products 
of late enemy countries are to be seen for the first time since 
1913. Of the hundred stands occupied by car and chassis 
manufacturers, forty-five are British, twenty-one are French, 
seventeen are American, one is Canadian and the balance is 
supplied by other European countries, of which Italy is in the 
majority with eight. It is a characteristic of the Olympia Show, 
marking a great difference from some held on the Continent 
of Europe, that the positions allocated to the various exhibitors 
are determined by their seniority as members of the promoting 
society and by ballot, having nothing to do with nationality, 
so that the foreigner has an equal chance with the home manu- 
facturer of placing his wares prominently before the public. 

Quite a considerable proportion, perhaps the most important 
part, indeed, of the business done at Olympia is overseas business. 
Buyers come from all countries to what is recognised as the 
world’s motor emporium, and it is a fact with which the Birtish 
motor manufacturer may well be pleased, that never have his 
foreign trade prospects been so bright. By vigorous efforts, 
that are barely yet receiving due appreciation, he is re-establishing 
himself in those markets that he lost to non-combatants in the 
early days of the war, and he must find cause for considerable 
gratification in the extent to which overseas buyers, especially 
in the British Empire, are welcoming his efforts. 

There has recently returned from a tour through Australasia 
the only purely trade delegation to be sent overseas, and 
it was a delegation sent on behalf of the motor industry. In its 
report, that delegation calls attention to the view of the 
Dominions that any particular industry must regard its overseas 








trading efforts in the light of the general question of inter-imperial 
trade, and to their firm conviction that for quality and service 
capacity British automobile products have no superior. 

It is only recently that the British motor industry has 
recovered from its wartime and subsequent industrial difficulties 
sufficiently to be able to compete on the score of what is called 
“value for money,” with the motor industry of America. But 
now the best value for money cars in Olympia bear the badge 
of British manufacture according to the regulation that requires 
the country of origin to be displayed on all exhibits, and the 
realisation that best value does not necessarily involve lowest 
purchase price is steadily penetrating overseas. 

Since the last Olympia Show much useful propaganda has 
been effected for British automobile products by outstanding 
successes in the world of sport. The highest speed attained both 
on land and in the air stands to the credit of British factories, 
while several of the more important European trophies have 
found their way to England. Such achievements seem to 
concern the ‘‘ motorist in the street” only indirectly, but it is 
to them and their like that he owes the motor car that he now 
enjoys, while their propaganda value not merely to the actual 
machines responsible, but to the industry as a whole, is 
incalculable. 

To-day everyone is a motorist, and the fact is reflected 
in the tendencies of modern design. The car of 1928 differs 
from its forebears in being more comfortable, easier to drive 
and, more especially, easier to maintain. Technically this 
year’s Show is notable for the large increase in the number of 
multi-cylinder (more than four) cars that it contains and for 
an even greater increase in the number of fabric covered bodies, 
mostly of the closed type, while an interesting minor develop- 
ment is the coming of what is aptly called the “‘ sunshine saloon.”’ 
These are all things tending towards more comfortable and easier 
motoring, while the fact that every car mentioned in the following 
pages is fitted with four-wheel brakes and full electric equipment 
is sufficient evidence of the attention that is being paid to the 
safety and convenience factors. If there are no startling technical 
developments to be recorded, there are several in sight, while it 
is impossible to suggest that there is any signs of an approach 
to standardisation or stagnation in design. Cars have never 
before displayed such individuality and never before has their 
character been so generally pleasing as it will be in 1928. 
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honour on eleven other occasions; but the greatest thing she 
has done was to win three years in succession at the Alsatian 
League and Club’s Show the cup for the best British-bred 
bitch. Southdown Psyche won it before she did, and it is 
now the property of Mrs. Thornton. The Southdown blood 
is to be found in quite a lot of kennels, many of the most 
successful 
breeders of = 
the present F 
day having 
started with 
Mrs. Thorn- 
ton’s stock. 

I am glad 
to say that 
Mrs. Thornton 
belongs to 
the orthodox 
British school, 
in which 
soundness of 
‘limb. and 
strong backs 
. are regarded 
-as being 
essential. For 
* some inexplic- 
able reason, 
many of the 
Continental 
judges do not 
seem to 
worry about 
cow-hocks or 
splayed feet, though for the life of me I cannot make a dog 
fit to win, however correct his gait may be, if he exhibits 
these serious defects. 

This is really a matter of supreme importance. A show 
dog is supposed to represent the nearest approach to perfection 
that is possible for mortals to command, and for the attainment 
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of this ideal we must not only possess a workable knowledge of 
genetics, that will enable us to avoid strains that exhibit weakness, 
but also have experience in rearing puppies. The Continental 
judges, however meticulous their care in scrutinising the exhibits 
that are brought before them, do not seem to have any equivalent 
for our word ‘“ unsoundness.”’ Little fault, as a rule, is to be 
found with 
the shoulder 
placement or 
the scope of 
the hind- 
quarters, 
foreign 
breeders 
having con- 
centrated 
upon. these 
features with 
admirable 
results. They 
introduced a 
new word 
into our 
vocabulary, 
or, at least, 
gave an 
applied 
meaning to 
“angulation ”’ 
that had 
never before 
been used 
here in con- 
nection with 
dogs. So much to the good; for one is constrained to admit 
that the gait of the best Alsatians is so easy and effortless that it 
is bound to make for efficiency in a working breed.: The result is 
apparent in the wonderful capacity for unlimited exercise that 
is shown in these dogs, which are able to cover considerable 
distances without tiring. A. CROXTON SMITH. 
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HIS year the British Motor Show attains its majority, 

for this is the twenty-first of the series, and the event 

is being celebrated at Olympia in a fitting manner. 

While this year’s exhibition does not contain so many 

different makes of cars as it has sometimes done in 
the past, there has never been a greater variety among the 
cars shown, nor has the great building ever held so many exhibitors 
catering for the needs of the motorist in other ways than by the 
provision of chassis. The Accessory and Component Section 
constitutes a record, and the Coachwork Section is also above 
the average. 

The Olympia Show is the most international of all the 
great motor displays, and this year its internationalism becomes 
more complete than it has been since the war, as the products 
of late enemy countries are to be seen for the first time since 
1913. Of the hundred stands occupied by car and chassis 
manufacturers, forty-five are British, twenty-one are French, 
seventeen are American, one is Canadian and the balance is 
supplied by other European countries, of which Italy is in the 
majority with eight. It is a characteristic of the Olympia Show, 
marking a great difference from some held on the Continent 
of Europe, that the positions allocated to the various exhibitors 
are determined by their seniority as members of the promoting 
society and by ballot, having nothing to do with nationality, 
so that the foreigner has an equal chance with the home manu- 
facturer of placing his wares prominently before the public. 

Quite a considerable proportion, perhaps the most important 
part, indeed, of the business done at Olympia is overseas business. 
Buyers come from all countries to what is recognised as the 
world’s motor emporium, and it is a fact with which the Birtish 
motor manufacturer may well be pleased, that never have his 
foreign trade prospects been so bright. By vigorous efforts, 
that are barely yet receiving due appreciation, he is re-establishing 
himself in those markets that he lost to non-combatants in the 
early days of the war, and he must find cause for considerable 
gratification in the extent to which overseas buyers, especially 
in the British Empire, are welcoming his efforts. 

There has recently returned from a tour through Australasia 
the only purely trade delegation to be sent overseas, and 
it was a delegation sent on behalf of the motor industry. In its 
report, that delegation calls attention to the view of the 
Dominions that any particular industry must regard its overseas 
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trading efforts in the light of the general question of inter-imperial 
trade, and to their firm conviction that for quality and service 
capacity British automobile products have no superior. 

It is only recently that the British motor industry has 
recovered from its wartime and subsequent industrial difficulties 
sufficiently to be able to compete on the score of what is called 
“value for money,” with the motor industry of America. But 
now the best value for money cars in Olympia bear the badge 
of British manufacture according to the regulation that requires 
the country of origin to be displayed on all exhibits, and the 
realisation that best value does not necessarily involve lowest 
purchase price is steadily penetrating overseas. 

Since the last Olympia Show much useful propaganda has 
been effected for British automobile products by outstanding 
successes in the world of sport. The highest speed attained both 
on land and in the air stands to the credit of British factories, 
while several of the more important European trophies have 
found their way to England. Such achievements seem to 
concern the ‘‘ motorist in the street ’’ only indirectly, but it is 
to them and their like that he owes the motor car that he now 
enjoys, while their propaganda value not merely to the actual 
machines responsible, but to the industry as a whole, is 
incalculable. 

To-day everyone is a motorist, and the fact is reflected 
in the tendencies of modern design. The car of 1928 differs 
from its forebears in being more comfortable, easier to drive 
and, more especially, easier to maintain. Technically this 
year’s Show is notable for the large increase in the number of 
multi-cylinder (more than four) cars that it contains and for 
an even greater increase in the number of fabric covered bodies, 
mostly of the closed type, while an interesting minor develop- 
ment is the coming of what is aptly called the ‘‘ sunshine saloon.”’ 
These are all things tending towards more comfortable and easier 
motoring, while the fact that every car mentioned in the following 
pages is fitted with four-wheel brakes and full electric equipment 
is sufficient evidence of the attention that is being paid to the 
safety and convenience factors. If there are no startling technical 
developments to be recorded, there are several in sight, while it 
is impossible to suggest that there is any signs of an approach 
to standardisation or stagnation in design. Cars have never 


before displayed such individuality and never before has their 
character been so generally pleasing as it will be in 1928. 
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AMONG THE ARISTOCRATS 


HAT, according to modern 

ideas, is a luxury car? Any 

dividing line chosen must 

necessarily be arbitrary, for 

any discussion on the ques- 
tion could tackle it from so many different 
aspects. The high-powered car with seating 
space for only two passengers is a luxury 
car by comparison with a vehicle of the 
same or lower rating which can carry seven 
or eight people ; while, according to some 
rather bizarre ideas, a luxury car is made by 
equipping a more or less ordinary vehicle 
with an over-elaboration of ‘ gadgets” 
or super-elegant upholstery. But none of 
these considerations seems to afford a 
satisfactory defining purpose, any more 
than does the division according to power 
rating. After all, the main consideration 
in the mind of the purchaser is generally 
that of price, and for the purpose we have 
in hand it seems convenient to regard as 
luxury cars those of which the chassis 
is priced at more than £1,000. 

Why are there such cars to-day, and 
can their existence be justified or sufficient 
reason given to the purchaser why he 
should pay £2,000 for a car when he could 
get for one-fifth the money a vehicle that 
will give him much the same transport 
facilities and, in certain circumstances, 
a fairly close approach to the same road 
performance ? No question may be more 
readily answered, for nothing is more 
easily justified than the really first-class 
automobile. In the first place, there is 
that very old adage that what is cheapest 
to buy is seldom cheapest in the long run, 
and its corollary, that the car that costs 
most to get in the first instance is often 
the cheapest and best investment that 
could be made. In the second place, there 
is awaiting the discriminating buyer of a 
really first-class car a pleasure in motoring 
that he could never secure by any other 
means. It may be true that the relatively 
low-priced economy car has improved 
beyond all measure during the past few 
years, and it is certainly true that it now 
offers a refinement of performance that 
has not hitherto been among its assets ; 
but, however much the ordinary car may 
improve, the de luxe car will always 
be ahead, showing the way to further 
betterment. It is the de luxe car that 
shows the way that others follow, and 
the motorist who wants to satisfy that 
very natural desire to be among the leaders 
and to enjoy the very latest and best in 
road transport must be prepared to pay 
for his satisfaction. That such motorists 
exist is amply proved at every motor 
exhibition held in any part of the world, 
and that such motorists are generally more 
than satisfied with their investments most 
of them are only too willing to proclaim. 
They have secured a performance and 
service capacity they could get by no 
other means; they have an ease in travel 








A SIX-CYLINDER BENTLEY WITH GILL COACHWORK. 


that no cheap car even pretends to offer ; 
and, finally, they have a pride of ownership 
that in itself is worth paying for. 

Just which is the best car available 
will always be a matter of opinion, and 
it is a matter on which opinions are very 
freely and emphatically expressed. But 
to whatever car any competent critic at 
Olympia chooses to give pride of place 
over all others, he will generally concede 
that the six-cylinder Bentley (to be seen on 
Stand No. 126) comes a very close second. 
This is one of the most recently designed 
of the super-cars—it made its first public 
appearance at last year’s Show—and it 
embodies the very latest ideals in all 
respects, while it is largely based on the 
rigorous experience of its makers in road 
and track racing with their four-cylinder 
cars, which, in turn, owe not a little to 
their designers’ war-time experience with 
aero engines, 

Unlike some de luxe cars, the six- 
cylinder Bentley, as regards both its engine 
and chassis, is essentially a high-efficiency 
design. Thus the engine, of which the 
dimensions are Iloomm. by 140mm., giving 
a rating of 37.2 h.p. and a capacity of 
6,597 c.c., has four overhead valves per 
cylinder, and every detail throughout the 
chassis vital to really high road perform- 
ance has received most careful attention. 
For next season various improvements 
have been effected in the design, the most 
important of which are the replacement 
of one of the two magnetos by a coil ignition 
system, so that the car now comes into 
line with general practice for the highest 
class vehicles in having true “ dual” 
ignition ; the radiator has been improved 
and modified in shape; and a dynamo of 
particularly large output is now mounted 
at the front of the crank-shaft, protruding 
under the radiator, and the fuel tank is 
of no less than 25 gallons capacity. The 
car is available in two—instead of the 
previous three—wheel-base lengths, either 
12ft. or 12ft. 6ins., and the chassis price 
is now £1,575, an increase of £75. 


A FINE SAMPLE OF CHASSIS AND BODY FROM THE LANCHESTER FACTORY. 


One of the most interesting exhibits 
at last year’s Olympia was the new double- 
six Daimler, a car bearing a name that has 
always been prominent among motor 
vehicles of the highest class. This year the 
double-six becomes available in a smaller 
edition than the Fifty, which is, however, 
retained and at the unchanged price of 
£1,850 for the short chassis (12ft. 11 }ins. 
wheel-base) and £100 more for the long 
chassis (13ft. 6ins. wheel-base), which is 
probably the largest private car chassis 
now in regular production. The new 
“ Thirty ”’ as the small double-six is called, 
is available in four different wheel-base 
lengths, the longest being 12ft. 8ins. 
and the shortest toft. t1ins., and the 
chassis prices range from £1,430 for the 
first-mentioned down to 1,130 for the 
last. In design the engines of these two 
cars are practically the same, consisting 


. of two blocks of six cylinders as used on 


the Daimler six-cylinder cars, arranged 
on a common crank-case at an angle of 
60° to each other, and, of course, the general 
chassis lay-out follows regular Daimler 
practice, with the feature of a distinct 
iron sub-frame for carrying the body, this 
sub-frame being mounted on and insulated 
from the chassis proper through the medium 
of rubber blocks. 

As an example of engineering ingenuity 
combined with the utmost attainable 
refinement in road performance, it is diffi- 
cult to think of anything better or even 
possible than these double-six Daimlers. 
That the engines are large—the respective 
power ratings are 49.4 h.p. and 31.4 h.p.— 
may account for some of the fascinating 
road manners of the cars; but size alone 
cannot account for all, and the smoothness 
and silence of running of these cars are 
things that few critical motorists will 
regret paying for. In addition to the 
chassis, the Daimler Company also make 
bodies, in which respect they are, if not 
unique, distinctly rare in their class, and 
the complete cars on these double-six 
chassis range from £2,800 down to £1,570, 
this latter being the price of the coupé 
on the short wheel-base Thirty, a car that, 
in view of the engine and comparatively 
small dimensions of the complete vehicle, 
should have a quite extraordinary road 
performance. 

In addition to the double-sixes there 
are the four six-cylinder Daimler models, 
each one of which is essentially a de luxe 
car in its class, though only one, the 35/120, 
falls within our present definition. This 
is no light car, for it is available in four 
wheel-base lengths, of which the largest is 
13ft., which gives a chassis price of £1,200, 
as compared with the {100 less for the 
shorter wheelbase models, the smallest 
wheel-base being 11ft. roins. This 35/120 
Daimler is available as a complete car 
from £1,175 to £2,000; but, in view of 
the enormous range of coachwork offered 
and the combinations of various chassis 
and coachwork, it is impossible to attempt 
here even a casual survey of the whole 
Daimler range. But this stand should fully 
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“‘Pre-eminent among the World’s Finest Cars” 








ORE than thirty years of automobile 
: development is illustrated in the picture 
Thir ty Year 2] of these three Lanchester Cars. They 


represent milestones in the history of the British 
of motor industry, and stand for an unparalleled 


Higher Grade Car Design — Penence 


The year 1895 may be called the Birth year of 


the motor car in Great Britain, and the first 


A visit to the Lanchester Stand at Olympia Lanchester (seen at the top of the illustration) 
affords you an opportunity of closely studying was the first all British built four-wheeled petrol 
the nearest approach to perfection in motor driven Car. 


car design and construction. It is in itself an 

exhibition of fine craftsmanship — an out- 

standing example of the best that the motor 
industry of the world has to offer. 


That the result of this unequalled experience should 
be revealed in the present 21 h.p. and 40 h.p. 
Lanchester Cars is the natural order of things, and 
it is in the design and construction and enduring 
dependability of these models that the motoring 


world sees the highest achievement that automobile 
STAND 128 meconghar anne 


Illustrated Catalogues of Lanchester 40 h.p. 
OLYM PIA and 21 hp. 6-cylinder models, containing 
photographs and specifications sent on demand. 


A trial run arranged at any time that suits 
your convenience. Dunlop Tyres standard. 


THE LANCHESTER MOTOR CO., Ltp., 


Armourer Mills, 95, New Bond Street, 88, Deansgate, 
Birmingham. London, W.1. Manchester. 














“Let a British Car reflect your Pride of Ownership” 
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retain its reputation of being one of the 
most crowded throughout the whole period 
of the Show. 

An excellent example of the Continen- 
tal school in high-class automobile work 
is provided by the Hispano-Suiza exhibit 
on stand No. 156. This car has long been 
established on the British market, and 
before the war was noted for its extremely 
high performance by comparison with that 
of other cars of about the same power 
rating (in those days 15.9 h.p.). To-day 
the high performance aspect of the car is 
fully maintained, but the chassis is a very 
different affair, having an engine rated 
at 37.2 h.p. for the standard model and 
45 h.p. for the sports, which latter shares 
with one British and one Italian chassis 
the distinction of being the highest priced 
in Olympia—at £1,950. The standard 
Hispano-Suiza chassis is £1,650, so that, 
in whatever form the car be bought, it 
is among the two or three most expensive 
foreign cars on the British market. The 
exhibits at Olympia consist of a special 
sports saloon-limousine by Hoopers and 
a Sedanca de Ville by Barkers, the respec- 
tive prices of the two cars being {£2,500 
and £2,607. 

Another high-class Continental car, 
in this case Italian, is the Isotta-Fraschini, 
which habitually constitutes an exhibit 
that never fails to fascinate the connoisseur 
in engineering and automobile design. The 
engine is of the straight eight type, and 
is rated at 45 h.p. (bore and stroke 95mm. 
by 130mm.), and 
to it must be given 
quite a useful slice 
of the credit for 
the growing pop- 
ularity of the 
straight eight 
power unit — and 
if only all straight 
eight engines were 
made like this 
Isotta one would 
be inclined to 
prophesy that be- 
fore very long it 
would be the most 
popular type of 
engine in use for 
cars of the highest 
class. The Isotta 
chassis is available 
at three prices— 
£1,750, £1,850 and 
£1,950—the first price being for the stan- 
dard model and the last for the super- 
sports, which is thus brought on to the 
same price line as the big double-six 
Daimler and the Hispano-Suiza. 

The oldest British car manufacturer is, 
of course, Lanchester; and, more than this, 
the men who pioneered the British motor 
industry and did more than any others to 
bring along a British car are still directing 
the affairs of the Lanchester Company. 
At a time when motor cars could only be 
made legally abroad on account of the 
cramping red flag legislation obtaining 
in this country, the Lanchester brothers 
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THE NEW 30-H.P. DOUBLE-SIX DAIMLER. 


were hard at work in almost surreptitious 
experimenting, and from that day to this 
the Lanchester car has led automobile 
design. There is hardly a feature making 
for more efficient motoring to be found on 
the modern car—with the possible excep- 
tion of the six-cylinder engine—that was 
not first developed on the Lanchester in 
very early days. Practically every car 
in the Show that claims to have particu- 
larly good suspension has Lanchester 
suspension ; while the live axle is another 
Lanchester innovation as near to being 
universal as makes no odds. It is, there- 
fore, hardly necessary to indicate the 
Lanchester exhibit as one that simply 





A ROLLS-ROYCE EXHIBIT WITH HOOPER COACHWORK. 


must not be missed, and it also seems to 
follow that the cars shown are but little 
different from those that have graced 
this stand for the past two or three years. 
There are two models, the Forty and the 
Twenty-one, the respective actual power 
ratings being 38.4 h.p. and 23 h.p., and, 
while there is a certain family resemblance 
between the two, they are of quite distinct 
design, one of the outstanding differences 
being in the gear-box. In both cases this 
gives four speeds and reverse, but in the 
larger car it works on the epicyclic principle, 
while in the smaller it is of the conventional 
sliding pinion type. The prices of the two 





ONE OF THE STRAIGHT-EIGHT SUNBEAMS. 





chassis are £1,800 and £1,050, these prices 
including in both cases a much more com- 
prehensive equipment than is usual with 
cars of this class. 

The actual exhibits consist of a seven- 
seat enclosed-drive limousine on the Forty 
chassis, and a two-three-seater fixed-head 
coupé with a striking body scheme, and a 
six-seat enclosed-drive limousine, on the 
Twenty-one chassis. The bodywork of 
this last car is by Hoopers, and of the other 
two by the makers of the chassis. 

A real difficulty in describing cars 
of the class now under consideration is 
the temptation encountered to describe 
each one of them as the best. It is not 
an unreasonable 
temptation, for not 
one of the chassis 
falling into this 
class but will find 
some thoroughly 
competent and 
serious judge who 
will have it the 
best in Olympia. 
But when one 
comes to the 
Rolls - Royce (on 
stand No. 68) one 
knows that the 
great majority of 
Show visitors, ex- 
perts and inexpert 
alike, will be ready 
to back any such 
premier award 
bestowed. What- 
ever _ particular 
car some particular critic may fancy, 
everybody acknowledges the unique posi- 
tion of the Rolls-Royce products, and 
if a premier award must be made at 
all it may be made to Rolls-Royce 
with least risk of a protest by any- 
one worth serious hearing. That a 
name has come to stand for all that is 
best possible in any sphere of human 
activity cannot be without unbounded 
significance in the sphere in which it 
originated and still has its being. To equal 
the Rolls-Royce is the ambition of every 
motor car manufacturer, whatever his 
nationality, and that none ever suggests 
surpassing it is a fact that neither allows 
of dispute nor calls for comment. 

During the past year some improve- 
ments have been carried out on the chassis 
of both New Phantom and Twenty cars, in 
the shape of hydraulic shock absorbers 
of the company’s own manufacture on 
the front axle; but otherwise these two 
cars remain as they have been for some 
years, with the exception of such im- 
provements and minor modifications that, 
in accordance with the professed policy 
of the makers, are adopted whenever 
experience and adequate testing indicate 
their desirability. Both chassis remain 
among the highest priced but best value 
the motor industry can offer, the New 
Phantom being 1,850, with a longer 
wheel-base available at £50 extra, and the 
Twenty £1,185, this price including the 
Rolls-Royce six-brake system—four-wheel 
brakes operated through a servo motor, 
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even more astounding. 
TWO SPECIAL DISPLAYS. 


OLYMPIA 
STAND No. 69 


The marvellous 9h.p. model Tourer 
and Weymann Type Saloon. . . . 


The Trusty 12h. iP. Model de luxe 


Saloon. 


The New 6-cyl. 17150 b. p. Chassis 


and Saloon 


43/44, ALBEMARLE ST. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS, W.1. 


A comprehensive display of 4 and 6-cyl. Models 
including the 15/20 h.p.; 20/30 h.p. and 40 h.p.; 
fitted with highest grade open and closed. coach- 
work, can be inspected in comfort at above address. 
Your examination of these is cordially invited. 


Warning. With every Fiat Car a full Registered Offices and Showrooms: 


guarantee is issued by this company. 43-44, Albemarle St., London, W.1 


Every purchaser should obtain this ‘Dhone «= - Gerrard 7946 (4 lines). 


guarantee and see that it bears the Wires - ‘“‘Fiatism, Piccy, London.” 
chassis and engine numbers of the For everything pertaining to spares, 
machine purchased. The public is service, etc., communicate direct with 
warned rot to purchase a car without the Works, Wembley, Middlesex. 


FIAT (England) LTD. 


this guaran ce. 
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with an independent hand-operated pair 
in the rear wheels—and four-speed gear- 
box with right-hand control. 

The actual exhibits on the stand 
consist of a Hooper enclosed limousine, 
a Barker enclosed landaulette de ville, both 
on New Phantom chassis ; and a Windover 
coupé cabriolet and a Thrupp and Maberly 
enclosed limousine on the Twenty chassis. 
From October 6th until the 16th Messrs. 
Rolls-Royce have been exhibiting at the 
Paris Motor Show, and in Paris, as in 
Olympia, their chassis are used by the 
leading coachbuilders to show off to the 
best possible advantage the supreme 
specimens of the automobile coachbuilder’s 
skill. 

The Sunbeam programme is one of 
those that have given such satisfaction 
during the past year as to justify its 
continuance for 1928. It embraces a 
wide range of cars from 16 h.p. to 35 h.p., 
which are well represented on stand 
No. 127, but of them only two fall 
into our present class. These are both 
eight-cylinder models, the Sunbeam com- 
pany having been the first British firm of 
standing to undertake the serious com- 
mercial production of a “ straight eight.”’ 
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Of the two samples of this type, one is 
known as the 30 h.p. and the other as 
the 35 h.p., the respective chassis prices 
being £1,175 and /1,375, with complete 
cars available from £1,395 to £1,975. The 
two chassis are similar in design, with an 
overhead valve engine, four-speed gear-box 
and servo-operated four-wheel brakes ; 
but the dimensions of the 30 h.p. are, 
engine bore and stroke, 80mm. by 1z20mm., 
giving a capacity of 4,826 c.c. and a rating 
of 31.2 h.p., and wheel-base 11ft. 6ins. ; 
while the corresponding dimensions of the 
larger model are, engine bore and stroke, 
85mm. by 1I20mm., giving a capacity 
of 5,447 c.c., and a rating of 35.9 h.p., 
the wheel-base of this chassis being 
12ft. 3ins. 

Chief interest on the Vauxhall stand 
(No. 131) naturally centres round the new 
20/60 h.p. model; but the 25/70 h.p. 
single sleeve valve car, introduced by the 
company some two years ago, is also repre- 
sented, and it falls into our luxury car 
class, as its chassis price is £1,050. Not 
that a high chassis price is needed to con- 
vert a Vauxhall into a luxury car, for this 
25/70 and that wonderful product, the 
30/98—which this year does not grace 
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Olympia by its presence—would be cars 
of luxury whatever their ‘selling prices. 
The 25/70 h.p. has a single sleeve valve 
engine, a type that was expected to gain 
strongly in popularity through its adoption 
by the Luton firm, although the expecta- 
tion has not been realised. As an engineer- 
ing job this chassis is, as one would expect 
any Vauxhall chassis to be, a thoroughly 
attractive piece of work, and indications 
of Vauxhall standards of workmanship 
are seen in such features as the fully 
balanced crank-shaft with ten bearings ; 
while a most interesting feature of the 
chassis is the hydraulic braking system, 
by which two front-wheel brakes, with 
extremely large drums, are operated in 
conjunction with the transmission brake 
behind the gear-box, and the hand lever 
works a pair of shoes in the rear wheels. 
With a wheel-base of 11ft. 4ins., this 
chassis offers the exceptional body space 
of toft. 2ins., due in the main to the very 
compact assembly of the engine both as 
a unit and in the chassis. The car is shown 
as a Princeton tourer to seat five passen- 
gers, but there is, of course, a complete 
range of closed bodies available for the 
chassis. 


AMONG THE NEW MODELS 





THE NEW 
HAT is there in the way 
of new models?’ ‘‘ Show 
us something new,’ say 
all the visitors to Olympia 
as soon as they get inside. 
No Athenian of old was half so anxious 
to learn all about some new thing as is 
every motorist . bitten by the Olympia 
fever, or, as the exhibitors more _pro- 
saically put it, suffering from the Show 
cold. And few motor shows during the 
past half-dozen years have offered more 
satisfaction to the seekers after novelty. 
At the last moment new cars galore have 
been announced, so that what at one 
time promised to 
be a_ show full 
of little else but 
improved last 
seasons’ models 
becomes, actually, 
a most memorable 
occasion by  vir- 
tue of the large 
number of new cars 
that it contains. 
Of: these new cars 
more than three- 
quarters have six- 
cylinder engines ; 
there are rather 
more than a 
baker’s dozen of 
entirely new sixes, 
there are three or 
four new fours, 
there is one new 





ARMSTRONG - SIDDELEY 


LIGHT SIX AND 
straight eight and one new _ double 
six. The following survey of these 


newcomers does not claim to be com- 
prehensive, but every effort has been 
made to include in it all those cars 
that are most worth seeing. Some are 
interesting from the technical aspect, 
incorporating some novel or particularly 
attractive detail of design, others offer 
particularly easy maintenance—one of 
the keynotes of the 1928 automobile— 
while others, again, are what are com- 
monly spoken of as attractive “ value-for- 
money propositions,” An interesting 


J 


aspect of all these newcomers is that they 





A FINE EXAMPLE OF FABRIC COACHWORK ON AN ARROL- ASTER 
17-50 H.P. CHASSIS. 








ITS POWER UNIT. 


do not supplant but merely supplement 
other models. 

The new Alvis six on stand No. 39 
belongs to the popular two-litre size, 
its engine capacity being 1,870 c.c. with 
a rating of 14.7 hp. and, like the 
four-cylinder Alvis cars, it has been 
produced with a view to offering a dis- 
tinctly higher performance than is usual 
for cars of its size. The standard chassis 
of this model is priced at £500 and, as 
in the case of the four-cylinder, there is 
a sports model available at an extra cost 
of £50 and carrying a speed guarantee 
of 80 m.p.h. Apart from the engine, 
which embodies 
some interesting 
features in its 
cooling system, in- 
cluding a cylinder 
gasket that does 
not have to make 
a water joint and 
timing gear at the 
rear end of the 
crank-shaft, the 
chassis of this car 
is in general design 
similar to that of 
the four, and the 
bodywork range is 
similar for both 
models, the six- 
cylinder in each 
case costing {100 
more than the 
four. The Alvis 
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a A Remarkable 
New Six! 








Having created exceptional standards of reliability in one type of 
motor car, Dodge Brothers now provide another. Combining all 
their vast experiences and exceptional manufacturing facilities with 
those refinements which greater costs permit they have produced a 
six of unique distinction and quality —the Senior. 


A truly remarkable six is the Senior, embodying scores of advanced 

engineering features not previously brought together in one car. 

Seven bearing crankshaft, built-in shock absorbers, hydraulic four- 0 0) 5 E 
wheel brakes and every major development that is proved vital 

and better. 


A six of brilliant performance. Thrillingly alert in traffic — away IB R Oo | HH E R G 


in second at 45! Amazingly fast on the road—7o miles, and 
more, per hour! Masterful on hills, a six cylinder engine packed 


with power. Flexible and quiet with smoothness unknown before 
to motordom. 2 « 
Fashionably designed and finished. Completely equipped. A six El OF Nn é 
whose beauty, appointments and performance place it at once in 

the company of the elite. 

A remarkable new six! A six by Dodge Brothers! 


Dopce BrotHers (Britain) Lrp. 
FacTory: PARK ROYAL, LONDON. N.W,IO, 
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will always be remembered as the only 
British car by an established maker to be 
entered in what was for some strange 
reason called the British Grand Prix of 
1927 a fortnight ago. 

Of various evidences in Olympia of 
the growing attention being paid to the 
needs and convenience of the owner-driver, 
none is more convincing than the one-shot 
or central spot system of chassis lubri- 
cation as now applied to all Armstrong- 
Siddeley cars (stand No. 60) as well as 
to some of the Arrol-Aster models. For 
next year the Armstrong programme 
consists of the three cars that have been 
doing so well for the past few years, 
though the Eighteen now becomes the 
Twenty, and an entirely new 15 hp. 
two-litre six rated at 15 h.p. which differs 
from other Armstrong-Siddeley engines 
in that the valves are arranged side by 
side and the cylinder head is detachable. 
The chassis of this new car is similar to 
that of the four-cylinder Fourteen, the 
wheel-base and track being oft. 6in. 
and 4ft. 8in. respectively, and it seems 
very moderately priced at £270, the 
complete cars available ranging from 
£360 to £435. 

The central lubrication system used 
on the Armstrong-Siddeley chassis is 
sufficiently important to merit a_ brief 
description. It comprises a foot-operated 
oil pump which draws lubricant from a 
small tank mounted on the engine side 
of the dashboard and distributes it under 
pressure to five main oil pipe-lines which 
run to different points of the chassis. 

These five main oil pipe-lines are 
connected to the body of the pump, 
which is so arranged that when the plunger 
is operated a given quantity of oil is 
forced into the first of these pipe-lines. 
The pressure on this pipe-line is then 
maintained until the given quantity of 
lubricant has passed on to the bearings 
connected with it. When this is accom- 
plished, and not before, the pump forces 
a similar supply of lubricant into the 
second pipe-line and the bearings con- 
nected thereto, and so on until all the 
pipe-lines have received their measured 
dose of oil under pressure. Failure of the 
oil through any cause to pass in one or 
other of the pipe-lines would be imme- 
diately detected by the stoppage of the 
foot-operated plunger on its return stroke, 
and the point at which it stops indicates 
which pipe-line has failed. In_ practice, 
however, all the bearings are kept con- 
stantly flushed out and fully lubricated, 
and the chance of a failure is therefore 
very remote indeed. 

The five main pipe-lines supply lubri- 
cant to all the chassis bearings that 
need it. 

As a result of the amalgamation of 
the Arrol-Johnston and Aster motor car 
manufacturers, the new concern has one 
of the most comprehensive exhibits in 
the Show on three stands, the Galloway 
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THE 
NEW MEDIUM-POWERED 


12-30 h.p. car being on stand No. 63, 
the 15-40 h.p. Arrol-Johnston on stand 
No. 106 and the Arrol-Aster cars on 
stand No. 62. Of these latter there are 
one poppet valve model, the 21-60, and 
three with sleeve valves on the _ lines 
adopted by the Aster Company some two 
years ago, and two of these single sleeve 
valve cars, the 17-50 h.p. and _ the 
24-70 h.p., have one-shot chassis lubrica- 
tion and silent block shackles for the 
springs, so that lubrication needs are 
reduced to the absolute minimum, The 
17-50 h.p. chassis is priced at £460, with 
a complete fabric saloon at £535, while 
the 24-70 coach-built saloon is £1,285. 
Among the new four-cylinder cars 
to be seen there is the 14-40 h.p. Bean 
(stand No. 71), which, although having 
much the same paper specification as 
the well known Fourteen, is actually a 
quite new design. It has been produced 
largely with the idea of giving a higher 
performance than the original model, 
which, however, is not dropped from the 
programme, and of making a_ strong 
appeal to the overseas markets, where 
the simplicity of a well performing four- 
cylinder car is likely to secure for it some 
adherence from the six-cylinder. Of 
straightforward design, this new Bean 
differs from the old mainly in having a 
Ricardo head for its engine, dynamo and 
distributor very accessibly mounted at 
the front of the new power unit, which is 
utterly unlike the old in appearance, 
separate construction for engine and gear- 
box and overhead worm drive for the 
three-quarter floating rear axle, while a 
departure from previous practice that is 
rather surprising in view of the intention 
to market the car extensively overseas, 
is the provision of thermo-syphon instead 
of pump water circulation. Undoubtedly 
an efficient thermo-syphon system can 
be entirely satisfactary, and it is inevitably 
simpler than the pump, but prejudice is 
apt to die hard, and there is a persistent 
idea among some motorists that any car 
to be used under particularly severe 
conditions must have pump cooling. The 





GOOD 


IDEA OF 
THIS 9 H.P. CLYNO FABRIC SALOON 


1928 STYLES AND VALUES 


1S AFFORDED BY 
AT £160. 


14-40 H.P, FOUR-CYLINDER BEAN-—-ONE OF THE VERY FEW 


FOURS IN THE SHOW. 

price of this new chassis is £245, and the 
complete cars range from a two or five 
seater open tourer at £325 to a coach- 
built or fabric saloon at £70 more. Largely 
owing to the new and higher radiator 
provided, this new 14-40 h.p. Bean has 
an entirely different appearance from the 
Fourteen, which remains with the 18-50 
h.p. six-cylinder model in the programme, 
the respective chassis prices being £225 
and £365. 

A newcomer to Olympia, not only in 
the sense of being a new model but also 
as the product of a firm that has not 
previously exhibited, is the Brocklebank 
(stand No. 28), a two-litre six-cylinder 
car made by Messrs. Brocklebank and 
Richards, Limited, of Birmingham. Belong- 
ing to the moderately priced class of Sixes, 
for its chassis costs only £275, the Brockle- 
bank is a car that has been designed 
primarily to satisfy the owner-driver 
who wants ease above all things, both in 
his driving and in the maintenance of 
his car. The Brocklebank thus has ex- 
tremely good steering and braking, two 
respects in which it is indeed outstanding, 
good springing and exceptional accessi- 
bility. Its steering lock is one of the 
widest offered by any British car, while 
its hydraulic brakes give a most impressive 
decelerative capacity. The engine dimen- 
sions are 63.5mm. by 108mm., giving a 
capacity of 2,052 c.c. and a rating of 
14.9 h.p., and on paper the chassis is 
conventional enough with its three-speed 
centrally controlled gear-box, spiral bevel 
rear axle and semi-elliptic springs all 
round. But much ingenuity is to be 
detected in almost every constructional 
detail, and the features making for unusual 
accessibility may in some cases be appre- 
ciated on a quite rapid examination of 
the car, such, for instance, as the hinged 
instrument board, which, on the undoing 
of a couple of wing nuts, exposes for 
inspection all the instrument and electric 
switchboard connections. Complete cars 
are available from £385 for the open 
tourer and £398 for the fabric saloon up 
to £445 for the coach-built saloon. 

Among the small low-priced cars, 
few have had a more meteoric career 
than the Clyno (shown on stand No. 64). 
Comparatively unknown three years ago, 
it is now one of the most popular on our 
roads, and for next season it is to be 
available in two new forms, to wit, a 
9 h.p. tourer selling at £145, with a fabric 
saloon on the same chassis at £160, and a 
12-35 h.p. model available at from £215 
to £250 for open tourer or saloon complete 
cars. The new 12-35 h.p. engine has a 
three-bearing crank-shaft and dimensions 
of 69.5mm. by I05mm., giving a rating 
of 11.9 h.p. and a capacity of 1,600 c.c., 
while desirable features not always found 
on small cars are 12-volt electric equipment, 
vacuum fuel feed and four-wheel brake 
drums no less than 12in. in diameter. 
The 11 h.p. Clyno is retained with various 
improvements. 

Of the new cars in the Show, few 
will arouse more interest than the ‘‘ small ”’ 
—it is over 30 h.p.—double-six Daimler 
(stand No. 58), which has already been 
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The only aerial journey 
across the Atlantic and back 
again ever accomplished— 
7,000 miles in 183 flying 
hours. R34 fitted with 
Sunbeam engines. 





British Record Speed for 
1h-litre boat 39.26 knots 
by “Newg” fitted with 
14-litre Sunbeam engine. 





Fastest Speed ever attained 
on land. 203.7928 m.p.h. 
(207.5 was reached on 
a one-way run) on the 


SUNBEAM 











Proved by 
Performance 


The following are a few of the 
many outstandingSunbeam achieve- 
ments on Land, Sea and in the Air: 


1919 The R.34, fitted with Sunbeam-Coatalen 
engines, crossed the Atlantic to America 
and back again—the only occasion on 
which the double flight has been made. 


1923 In the Grand Prix de France, Sunbeam 
cars finished First, Second and Fourth. 
The only British car that has won this 
great International race, 


1925 Klausen Hill Climb—Europe’s leading hill 
climb—won at phenomenal speed on a 
Sunbeam, beating all previous records. 


1926 World’s Record Road speed—140.6 m.p.h. 
over a six kilometre course at Boulogne. 


1926 Motor boat “ Newg,” fitted with Sunbeam 
engine, set up British speed record for 
14-litre craft—39.26 knots. Also won 
Duke of York’s International Trophy and 
John Ward Trophy. 


1927 Fastest speed ever attained on land— 
203.7928 m.p.h. by Major H. O. D. 
Segrave on the Sunbeam (mean speed 
of two runs over measured mile). 


See the Sunbeam Cars at 
Olympia on Stand 127 


Six models: 16 hp. to 35 hop. 
Chassis prices from £425. Five- 


seater cars from £550. 
Dunlop Tyres Standard 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. 
Moorfield Works WOLVERHAMPTON 








London Showrooms and } 12, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER 
Export Department SQUARE, W.1 
Manchester Showrooms - - - - 106, DEANSGATE 
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surveyed under the heading of luxury 
cars, to which class it most emphatically 
belongs. 

The Fiat exhibit (stand No. 60) 
comprises two examples of the popular 
9 h.p. small car, one of the even better 
known 12 h.p.—the model that used to 
be known as the 10-15—and a six-cylinder 
car of 17 h.p. which is quite new and is 
known as the model 20, It is shown as 
a polished chassis and as a saloon complete 
car, and the specification follows much 
the same lines as that of the 12 hp., 
except for the number of engine cylinders 
and their dimensions, which are _ bore 
68mm. and stroke 103mm. ‘The car has 
coil and battery ignition, a four-speed 
gear-box with central control, servo- 
operated four-wheel brakes and a wheel- 
base of oft. 6in. with a track of 4ft. 7}in., 
while the equipment includes a_head- 
lamp dimming device operated from the 
steering wheel. 

Another newcomer to the Show, not 
only in the sense of being a new car, 
but also one that has never previously 





been represented at Olympia, is the 
American’ air-cooled’ Franklin (stand 
No. 12). Having been described so recently 


in these pages, the Franklin now appears 
to call for little comment, unless it be 
that its appearance marks the first occasion 
on which a high-class air-cooled car has 
been shown at Olympia. The models 
exhibited reveal certain important advances 
over that tested and described recently, 
for the rear-wheel braking has now given 
way to four-wheel braking on the hydraulic 
system, and so a weakness that would 
inevitably have affected the car’s chances 
of success on the European market has 
been removed, while the cars will, of 
course, be available with right-hand steer- 
ing. Whatever one’s views on air-cooling, 
this Franklin display constitutes an exhibit 
that should not be missed if only because 
inspection of the engine with its air draught 
arrangements visible may serve to amend 
many preconceived but quite erroneous 
ideas as to how air cooling works when 
scientifically and efficiently applied on a 
big car. The Franklin is shown as a 
limousine at £1,025, a seven-passenger 
saloon at £965 and a four-seater saloon 
at £885, the standard chassis price being 
£650. 

The six-cylinder H.E. (stand No. 33) 
has not previously been seen at Olympia, 
although it has been in production for 
some time, and its ancestor, the four- 
cylinder model, was quite well esteemed 
in its day. Both four and six cylinder 
models belong to the fairly high price 
category, for the Six, of which the rating 
is 15.7 h.p., is priced at £590 for the 
chassis, or {10 extra if fitted with magneto 
nstead of the standard battery and 
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THE SIX-CYLINDER ROVER 
WITH 
coil ignition, while the complete cars 


range from £750 for the open tourer to 
£850 for the saloon. The chassis is an 
entirely attractive design, embodying 
several individual features, such as a 
detachable cylinder head of aluminium, 
side by side valves set at an angle of 
12° to the vertical, and cylinder barrels 
and _ water-jackets submerged into the 
crank-case. A notable point about the 





THE NEW TWO-LITRE ROVER ENGINE, A 
NOTABLY CLEAN PIECE OF WORK, 


road behaviour of this car is its extremely 
easy gear change, though on paper the 
multiple disc clutch (running dry) and 
four-speed gear-box seem fairly conven- 
tional, and the chassis deserves a note- 
worthy place among those designed with 
a keen eye on ease of maintenance, for 
every component may be removed from 
its place as a unit without disturbing 
any other. The car is shown as a chassis 


A CERTAIN FAVOURITE AMONG THE NEW SMALL CARS—THE 


TRIUMPH 


“ SUPER-SEVEN ” 


SALOON. 


FABRIC SALOON, 


WHICH MAY BE HAD 


EITHER FIXED OR OPENING ROOF. 


and as a four-door saloon, and it should 
certainly appeal to the buyer who, without 
wanting a big or high-powered car, is 
yet prepared to pay for a vehicle of 
individuality. 

The already wide range of Renault 
cars, from a 9-15 h.p. four-cylinder at 
£175 to a 45 h.p. Six at ten times this 
price, is being increased for next season 
by the addition of a 12 h.p. Six. This car, 
differs considerably in its chassis lay-out 
from established Renault practice, although 
its engine is of the side by side valve 
type (measuring 58mm. by 93mm. to 
give a rating of 12.5 h.p. and a capacity 
of 1,474 c.c., so that it falls within the 
official light-car class). The chassis is 
underslung, a new design of transverse rear 
spring is used and coil ignition replaces 
magneto. On this chassis the complete 
open car costs £279 and the saloons £299. 
The 26.9 h.p. and 21 h.p. Sixes are being 
retained for next season without alteration, 
as also is the 14-45 h.p., the prices of 
these cars being respectively £775 (chassis) 
and £970, £455 and £269. 

The big 45 h.p. model is shown as a 
Weymann saloon priced at £2,000. 

Among makers who have hitherto 
concentrated on the four-cylinder car 
but have this year succumbed to the six- 
cylinder lure must be included the Rover 
Company, who, on stand No. 99, show 
their new two-litre Six in addition to the 
four-cylinder 16-50 and 10-25 h.p. models, 
the latter of which is also practically a 
new model, having been elaborated from 
the ‘“ Nippy Nine” earlier this year. 
The new Six seems a really attractive car 
from whatever angle it be judged, for 
its design is modern without being bizarre, 
it offers good accessibility, and it is of 
popular size and price, the Paris model 
fabric saloon costing only £425 with either 
a fixed or opening roof. The dimensions 
of the engine are 65mm. by tIo2mm., 
giving a capacity of 2,023 c.c. and a rating 
of 15.7 h.p. The overhead valves are 
push-rod operated and the gear-box is 
mounted as a unit with the engine, both 
being lubricated together from the engine 
sump, which has a capacity of no less 
than three gallons of oil. Separate atten- 
tion to gear-box lubrication is necessary 
only when this unit has been drained 
for cleaning purposes, so that one important 
item in car maintenance is_ practically 
abolished, and, as in the 16-50 h.p. four- 
cylinder model—which is retained in 
production—the steering gear is arranged 
at the side of the engine and lubricated 
from it. 

Of the three Star cars in production 
for 1928 two are Sixes and the other a 
Four, and of these the 18-50 h.p. Six is 
new. With a thoroughly sound specifica- 
tion, including an overhead valve engine 
with seven-bearing crank-shaft and a 
four-speed gear-box, the chassis is priced 
moderately at £330, the complete cars 
shown on stand No. 102 being an open 
tourer at {£450 and a fabric saloon at 
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/CARMOLOID 


The cellulose enamel finish for Cars 


To meet the 
DUKE 


Pardon—the Duck !! You are 
invited, requested, commanded 
to visit Stand No. 236, 
Olympia, to meet the Duck. 
There you shall see for your- 
self that Carmoloid stands 
alone. You shall make what 
tests you like and Carmoloid 
will pass them. You shall ask 
what questions you like and 
we shall answer them and give 
proof of our answers. 


There are cellulose 


enamels. 


many 


Carmoloid stands alone. 


Carmoloid means cheaper motor- 
ing. It saves all washing costs. 
A Carmoloid finish can be wiped 
clean with a dry rag in a few 
minutes. 






Over 73°F. 


The trade should note 
particularly that the 
guaranteed flashpoint of 
Carmoloid is over 73°F. 


Carmoloid is the “ safety 
first” cellulose. 
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F STAND No. 236 


Authorised Agents 
They have been carefully 


selected by us, and have 
men trained and qualified 
tocarry out the application 
of Carmoloid. Other firms 
of good repute desiring 
appointment should make 
application to us. 


CARMOLOID -THE DUCK'S BACK TO SURFACE BLEMISHES 


Manufactured by Robt. Ingham Clark & Co., Lid., The World’s Largest Varnish Industry, London, E.15 


M.C. 44b 
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£495. ‘The dimensions of this new engine 
are 69mm. by 110omm., the bore being 
the same as that of the 12-40 h.p. four- 
cylinder model, which, like the largest 
car of the range, the 20-60 h.p. six, shows 
considerable reductions in price from last 
season, these reductions ranging from 
£50 to £150. 

The new Standard Six (stand No. 61) 
has already been described in these pages 
as consisting essentially of an improved 
and elaborated version of the 1927 Ssix- 
cylinder model, which, however, is also 
retained in a_ simplified form, Thus, 
there are two six-cylinder Standards avail- 
able, the engine and chassis being the same 
for each, but the cheaper car, which at 
£330 is one of the lowest-priced British 


Sixes in the Show, has a_ three-speed 
gear-box and ordinary all-weather side 


curtains, while the de luxe edition has a 
four-speed box and the special Standard 
rising and falling celluloid windows in 
the doors like the glass windows of a 
saloon car. 

But the 9 h.p. four-cylinder car on 
the stand is an entirely new model, and 
marks the return of the Standard to the 
sphere in which the name was really made. 
The new car has a side-by-side valve 
engine—all the other Standards have 
overhead valves—measuring 60mm. by 
102mm., a three-speed gear-box mounted 





THE NEW FIAT 
POWER UNIT. 


as a unit with the engine, with the regular 
Standard worm-driven rear axle, and, 
like all Standard cars—except the fabric 
saloons—it is finished in cellulose. The 
open car costs £190 and the saloon £215. 

Another new small four-cylinder car 
is to be seen on the Triumph stand (No. 11) 
and, judged by its specification, this new- 
comer should rapidly become one of the 
most popular small fours on our roads. 
The side by side valve engine has a bore 
and stroke of 56.5mm. and 83mm. respec- 
tively, giving a capacity of 832.4 c.c. and 
a rating of 7.9 h.p. with the rare feature 
for such a small engine of a three-bearing 
crank-shaft. Unit construction is adopted 
for engine and gear-box (three-speed), 
and another feature that is probably unique 
on such a small car is the provision of 
hydraulic operation for the four-wheel 
brakes. The comparatively high com- 
pression ratio of 5 to 1 should combine 
with the top gear ratio of 5} to 1 to give 
this car a very creditable road performance, 
although the bodywork is on a much more 
ambitious scale than is usual for small 
cars. The chassis is priced at £113 and 
the complete cars range from £149 Ios. 
to {192 Ios. 

Of the new cars of which the Olympia 
début has been generally expected and 
discussed few have aroused more interest 
than the 20-60 h.p. six-cylinder Vauxhall, 
a car that proves to embody to a high 
degree the combination of Vauxhall engi- 
neering standards and American ideas and 
practices that might have been expected. 
But what is distinctly puzzling about 
this newcomer is how the very high 





17 H.P. SIX-CYLINDER FOUR SPEED 
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AN EXAMPLE OF 
constructional standard has been satisfied 
at the very low price at which the car 
is offered—the chassis is priced at £375 
and the complete cars range from £405 
to £735, with coachwork of the usual 
Vauxhall quality in every case. 

The engine of this new car is a mono- 
bloc casting as regards the six cylinders 
and the crank-case with a detachable head 
in which are the push-rod operated over- 
head valves and the design is notable 
extent to which the auxiliaries, 
including the sparking 
plugs, are enclosed. 
The bore and stroke 
of the engine are 
73mm. by t10omm. 
(capacity 2,762 c.c. 
and rating 19.8), and 
other notable points 
of its design are the 
sharp - angled induc- 
tion manifold with 
generous hot - spot 
provision, an em- 
phatically inaccessible 
carburetter, two 
American ‘“‘ gadgets” 
in the shape of air 
cleaner and an oil 
rectifier, nine bearings 
for the fully balanced 
crank-shaft, and unit 
construction for en- 
gine and four-speed 
gear-box, which 
latter has central control. Extremely 
simple adjustment for the cable-operated 
four-wheel brakes is another commendable 
feature, and the wheel-base of toft. 3in. 
with track of 4ft. 8in. make the car 
eminently suitable for roomy coachwork, 
while the ground clearance of gin. should 
satisfy the potential overseas buyer. 

A car that emphatically takes its 
place among the “lions”? of Olympia, 
and that is second to none in its interest 
as a new model, is the straight Eight 
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THE MUCH DISCUSSED 
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20-60 VAUXHALL. 


Wolseley (stand No. 38). In view of the 
success that has attended the two-litre Six 
introduced just over a year ago any new 
Wolseley model will come in for keen ex- 
amination, and this straight Eight promises 
to emerge successfully from the keenest 
criticism, in so far as this may be given 
on a Show stand. The engine is described 
as a 21-60 h.p., and has its cylinders and 
crank-case in a single casting, as have so 
many of the new cars at Olympia, but 
the overhead valves are in this case 
operated by an overhead cam-shaft driven 
from a spiral bevel situated between 
the central pair of cylinders. Ten bearings 
for the crank-shaft, which is also fitted 
with a vibration damper, should ensure 
a high degree of smoothness in running, 
and the four-speed gear-box should endow 
the car with an impressive performance if 
the engine has any of the “ revving ”’ 
capacity that is such a well known attribute 
of the six. The wheel-base and track are 
1oft. 7in. and 4ft. 8in. respectively, so 
that this is quite a big chassis and seems 
very modestly priced at £550, the complete 
cars ranging from £695 to £750. 

In addition to this straight Eight, 
the two-litre Six and the well known 
11-22, there is another new Wolseley 
for 1928, this being a four-cylinder known 
as the 12-32. For a six-cylinder car to be 
evolved from a Four is common enough, 
but this new Wolseley makes something 
of a departure in that it is a Four that has 
been evolved from a Six. A five-bearing 
crank-shaft, four-speed gear-box and semi- 
elliptic springs are interesting features 
of the specification, and this is one of the 
few British all-steel saloon cars to be offered, 
this particular model costing £315 as 
compared with {295 for the open tourer 
and £350 for the saloon de luxe. 

For 1928 the Wolseley Six is not the only 
six-cylinder car to be produced by one of the 
Morris concerns, From stand 98 is shown a 
new six-cylinder Morris car, of which, at the 
time of writing, full details are not available. 








ONE OF 


THE NEW WOLSELEYS —-THE 


FOUR-CYLINDER 


12-25 H.P. SALOON. 
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A new quality in motoring—Basic BALANCE 
and a new motor cat of quality—THE VAUXHALL 20-60 
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The Princeton Tourer 


Prices of complete cars : 


Princeton touring five-seater, £475 ; Bedford saloon, £495 ; Bedford enclosed 
limousine, £520; Melton two-seater, £495 ; Grafton coupé-cabriolet, £630 ; 
Coupé-de-Ville, £735; Kimberley saloon, £695; Kimberley 


enclosed Jimousine, £715 ; 


OU will like this new Vauxhall. 

Whatever your personal tastes or 
preferences, you have them gratified in 
this motor car. Check them over— 


PowErR—furnished by a six-cylinder en- 
gine rated at 20 h.p., designed by Vauxhall, 
who are pioneers in six-cylinder construc- 
tion, and provided with unique features 
such as the nine-bearing crankshaft, for 
smoothness and silence. 


SPEED—over sixty miles per hour without 
effort. 


FLexiBiLitry—less than four miles per 
hour in top gear, and then up and away 
without changing down. 


Wyndham saloon, £665 


CoNTROL—easy yet interesting: excep- 
tionally light clutch, four-speed gear box, 
and steering that places your car accurately 
on the road. 


BrakEs—on all four wheels and trans- 
mission: frictionless operating gear: no 
lubrication required: a truly remarkable 
advance in brake design. 


Economy—at least twenty m.p.g., and at 
least 1000 m.p.g. of oil. 


Comrort—you’ve never ridden ina more 
comfortable car. 


APPEARANCE— it’s a Vauxhall ! 


ald 


On display at Olympia—at 


stands 131, 120, 121, 72, go. 


Complete information is available now—learn more about the 

motor car of Basic BALANCE before you see it at Olympia. 

Folders, booklets and catalogues will be sent to you on request 
bd 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED, LUTON, BEDFORDSHIRE 


Telephone : Luton 466 (4 lines) 


DISTRIBUTORS IN THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


Telegrams : Carvaux Luton 
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AMONG THE FIRM FAVOURITES 


HATEVER may be the at- 
tractions of the luxury car 


and the new models, there 
are some of us who must 
avoid the first from sheer 


necessity and the second from inclination, 
which may be interpreted as meaning on 
this occasion, a sense of caution. There 
are certain things to be said in favour of 
buying a well proven model that admit 
of no easy counter-argument, and, however 
great the glamour of owning a luxury 
car or one that, by its newness, will be the 
cynosure of all eyes, the cars that have 
been with us for years and are universally 
known and accepted will always command 
their buyers. 

In this class, therefore, we come to the 
cars that, while in most cases improved or 
somewhat modified versions of the previous 
season’s models, are substantially the same. 
There is a certain useful reassurance in 
the knowledge that prolonged experience 
of the car in the hands of the public has 
not invited the makers to modify the design 
drastically, and the detailimprovements that 
have doubtless been incorporated are gener- 
ally quite outside the pale of controversy. 

Thus, the two Armstrong-Siddeley 
six-cylinder models and the four-cylinder 
Fourteen remain as they were but for a 
slight increase in the engine bore of the 
Eighteen, which now becomes a Twenty, 
and the adoption of that invaluable simple 
chassis lubrication on all models. 

Austin cars, on stand No. 94, remain 
substantially as they have been during 
the current year, and the range of models 
is not extended in the exhibit, as was partly 
expected, for the new medium-powered 
Six is not shown and, as already announced, 
will not be available to the public until 
March next year. The cars shown are the 
big Six, of which the engine dimensions 
of 79.5mm. by 114.5mm. give a rating of 


23.5 h.p. with a capacity of 3,400 c.c. ; 
the Twenty, the Twelve and the Seven, 
the last three all having four-cylinder en- 
gines and each being among the most 
popular cars on our roads to-day. In the 
cases of all these three models prices show 
a drop from last. year, and the seven-seater 
Marlborough landaulette at £475 on the 
Twenty chassis is one of the lowest priced 
cars of its size now available to the public. 
Indeed, in view of its service capacity 
and just reputation for never wearing out, 
it may perhaps be regarded as the out- 
standing value-for-money exhibit of the 
Show among the “ big stuff.’’ Of the Twelve 
range there is shown the Windsor saloon, 
now priced at £325, and the Clifton open 
tourer, at £255. Since last year’s Olympia 
the stroke of the Twelve engine has been 
increased from io2mm. to I14.5mm., 


thus raising the capacity and power output 
of the engine, 
unchanged at 72mm., 
rating is still 12.8 h.p. 


though the bore remains 
so that the power 





Of all small cars none has achieved 
such a position in public esteem as the 
Austin Seven, and so far none has deserved 
such a position. For next year this remark- 
able little car is available in saloon form 
at £150, the touring model being £15 less, 
and it is, perhaps, permissible to recall that 
this year one of these cars, in racing trim, 
embellished the many extraordinary per- 
formances already standing to its credit 
by averaging some 62 m.p.h. for twelve 
hours, The new small cars appearing at the 
Show will, indeed, prove their worth when 
they have equalled this achievement. 

Among American cars already estab- 
lished on the British market, the Chrysler 
enjoys something of a reputation for its 
smooth running and accelerating qualities, 
and on stand No. 158 is shown a new 
model that is claimed to carry these 
qualities further than before. Known 
as the Seventy-two, this new model has 
a larger engine, the bore stroke 
being given as 3}in. by sin., with a 
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OMPARE the 20°9 h.p. 

Crossley Six with any ctor car 

in its class. You will find it leads 
the way in value and performance, the 
two factors.which every car purchaser 
needs to study most. 

It leads in value because it is im- 
possible to obtain in any other car of 
its price the same quality, strength, 
safety and advanced design. The 
‘finest materials in the world go to its 
construction. Superb British work- 





A NEW 


SUPER SIX 


A new Super Six Fabric Saloon 
will be exhibited in addition to 
standard 20.9 h.p. models. This 
is a car with a really extraordinary 
performance “and many new fea- 


cars in the Show it is well worth « 
a special visit. 
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tures. One of the most advanced EE 


manship ensures perfection of every 
part. 

It leads in performance because it 
sets a newstandard in power, smooth- 
ness, silence and acceleration, This 
Crossley Six easily attains over 
60 m.p.h. without apparent effort. 
Ideal suspension. Delightful steering. 
A fascinating car to drive. 

Make a comparison and prove the 
superiority of the Crossley Six to your 
own satisfaction. 


















PRICES. 


5-str. Touring Car - £675 
rat Touring Car - $725 
abric Saloon - - 8720 
The “Aero” Saloon - 8750 
Saloon de L uxe - £795 
“Canberra”’ Enclosed 
Limousine - - 8875 
Enclosed Landaulette £895 





Crossley Motors Ltd., Manchester, 
and 20, Conduit Street, "London sW.r. 
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| The Tickford Patent All Weather 














ICKFORD 
Sunshine Coachwork || 


The Saliva which 
OPENS 


In 15 Seconds the entire roof 
winds off by turning small handle. 











Saloon can be fitted to any chassis. 
9 
ALL TICKFORDS ON STAND 
No. 116 


(Coachwork Section) 
OLYMPIA MOTOR SHOW, 


including the New Popular Fabric- 
Covered Tickford. 


Price from £175. 








Y 


SALMONS & SONS | 


13, NEW BURLINGTON ST., 
REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 


Works : 

















Newport Pagnell. 


NO NEED TO 
TAKE LESS 
THRANIN'’ AWS TIN 
EXCELLENCE 
INO WY 


PX crike a the Show period an inspection © 
of the new Austin models is imperative. 
Always remarkable for the wonderful value 
oftered, the Austin now presents even more 
attractive features. For touring or business 
use there is an Austin to suit every individual 
need, at a price not approached by any other 
quality car. 


See the full Austin range at Olympia 


JTAND 94 


If you find the Austin Stand too crowded, 
remember that a full range of models and 
chassis can be seen at our London Showrooms, 
479.483, Oxford Street. You are cordially 
invited to make use of our private car service, 
which will run to and from Olympia through. 
out the Show. Please ask for a service time- 


table. 
NEW PRICES: 


7 h.p. models : - from £135 
12 h.p. models - : - from £255 
20 h.p.models -~ - from £425 


16 h.p. «xicHT six” — (ahha) ) from £355 
’ 





Secure your 
copy of the 


AUSTIN 
MAGAZINE 


Atall Bookstalls, 
Bookshops and 
Newsagents. 

112 pages, lavishly 
illustrated 


LONGBRIDGE 
WORKS 


BIRMINGHAM 


London Showrooms: 


479-483/Oxford St., W.1. (Nr.Marble Arch) 
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power rating of 25 h.p., and the wheel- 
base is 6in. longer to make possible the 
provision of greater body space, while 
the crank-shaft is machined all over and 
fully balanced, an extremely rare luxury 
in an American power unit and a novel 
feature is seen in the ventilation of the 
crank-case by which a stream of air is 
circulated through the crank-chamber while 
the engine is running, its function being 
stated to be the cooling of the oil and the 
reduction of the formation of carbon deposit. 
The prices of this Seventy-two model range 
from £505 to £635, while the smaller car, 
known as the Sixty-two, ranges from £385 
to £448, the ratio of this car being 21 h.p. 

The Crossley Six (Stand No. 107) was 
first shown at Olympia two years ago, and 
it now constitutes the sole production 
model in the programme of the old Man- 
chester firm, having during the past year 





THE CROSSLEY ‘ CANBERRA” 
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LANDAULETTE ON THE 
20.9 H.P. SIX-CYLINDER CHASSIS. 
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A NEW HUMBER FABRIC SALOON ON THE 20/55 H.P. 
SIX-CYLINDER CHASSIS. 





proved itself a worthy successor to a 
creditable line of four-cylinder ancestry. 
Like the old R.F.C. and 19.6 h.p. models, 
this Six has enjoyed the distinction of 
serving as the official means of transport 
on a Royal Empire tour, and it has also 
received very distinguished patronage from 
that of H.M. the King downwards. On 
paper the chassis remains unchanged for 
1928, though the performance of the car 
has been raised above its already high 
level, and it is claimed that a speed of 
no less than 75 m.p.h. is attainable with 
what is known as the Super Six model. 
The car is exhibited as a chassis, a 
partly cut-away engine and as four com- 
plete enclosed cars, the sports type fabric 
saloon being a very striking exhibit. The 
prices of the complete cars available on 
this chassis range from £675 for the open 
tourer to £895 for the enclosed landaulette 
A car that, in each of its three very 
distinct forms, has always been notable 
for a higher degree of refinement than is 
normal for vehicles of the respective classes 











recommend— 
MOTOR BALL & CARNIVAL 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, COVENT CARDEN, 
Wednesday, 19h October, 1927 << ouD 

IN AID OF *” 
The Motor and Cycle Trades * . 
saesales aby ody AU Brisich Firm, 
TICKETS 21: 11:6 Wakefield House, 
From the Secretary— : 
1, Joun Street, Beprorp Row Cheapside, London, 
Loxpon, W.C.1. E.C. 2. 
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: Wh hatever f our choice, | 
it will run best on- °"““""" 


akefield Castrol 


"THERE will be many fine cars at the Motor Exhibition—in every class 


Choice will be somewhat a problem ! 


But there is only one superlative lubricant—Wakefield CASTROL ! 
Whatever car you choose, or whatever you drive now, it will not give its full 
you choose also to use this World-famous lubricant. 

Performance is proof—and the public performances of Wakefield 
CASTROL have inspired thousands of motorists to use it, and so become 
CASTROL enthusiasts. No wonder that 239 Leading Motor Manufacturers 


and at every price. 


performance unless ... 








amen VAKEFIELD 
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WOLSELEY 


opens up a new page in motor history 


You MUST see these interest-creating Wolseley Models. 
The New EIGHT—The New FOUR—and the famous SILENT SIX 


HE startling feature of the Wolseley 1928 Programme 
is the launching of the new Wolseley Straight Eight. 
It opens up a new market—in a new field. 


This Straight Eight gives the British Motorist a new idea— 
luxury motoring at moderate cost. 


Equally as interesting in another field is the 12/32 Four-cylinder 
Wolseley. The real small touring car or family saloon. Moderate E5 
in price, cheap to run, and peerless in performance. 


“ The Symbol 


Each of these new models is a logical development of the engineer- of Silence.” 


ing principles embodied in the famous Silent Six. 


Wolseley has blazed the trail to better British cars. Come and see 
them at Olympia. 
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WOLSELEY MOTORS (1927) 





PRICES: 


11/22 H.P. 
(Four-Cylinder) MODEL 
Two-Seater .. .. £215 


Two-seater de Luxe £245 
Four-seater de Luxe £250 
Saloon de Luxe .. £300 


16/45 H.P. 
(Six-Cylinder) MODEL 
Chassis.. . 
Touring Car 
Two-seater 
SOS 6 85. Carca 





12/32 H.P. 
(Four-Cylinder) MODEL 
Chassis.. .. s 
Touring Car . £295 

OR 6. 5's A a 
Saloon de Luxe .. £350 

21/60 H.P. 

(Eight-Cylinder) MODEL 
. £550 
£695 
£695 
£750 


OLYMPIA 


Motor Show 
Oct. 13-22nd 


A comprehensive range of 
Wolseley Cars: will ’ also’ be 
on show at our London Show- 
rooms at Petty France, West- 
minster, S.W.1 








THE BENTLEY SIX 


STAND 126 
OLYMPIA 





BENTLEY 
Be 








Telephone : Regent 6911. 





PRICES FROM: 


3-Litre Chassis 
44-Litre Chassis - 
6-Cyl. Chassis 


BENTLEY MOTORS LIMITED, POLLEN HOUSE, CORK ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Benmotlim, Phone, London.” 





ee 5. 
- {1,050 


- -£1,575 
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is the Humber (stand No. 70). For the 
coming season the three well known models 
are retained, the two Fours and the Six, 
but the latter is now available in two wheel- 
base lengths and both of the Six and of 
the larger Four there are in certain cases 
alternative models available at different 
prices. Thus, the six-cylinder car is 
available as an open tourer on the short 
wheelbase chassis at either £675 or £635 ; 
while the five-seven-seater limousine 
on the long wheelbase chassis may be 
had at either {995 or £935, and there 
are other similar alternatives with other 
models throughout the whole range of 
chassis. 

The smallest car of the range is the 
9/20 .h.p., which now has _ four-wheel 
brakes and shock absorbers on the front 
axle as well as the rear, and it is available 
at from {235 to £285, with numerous 
detail improvements to both its appearance 
and coachwork. The 14/40 h.p. model 
now has the popular single-plate clutch 
and improved braking as well as various 
body improvements, and it is available 
at from £415 to £515. In the case of the 
six-cylinder model, automatic advance is 
now provided for the magneto, the clutch 
is of the single-plate type, and the braking 
has been improved as well as being assisted 
by the Dewandre servo device, while a 
very important change in the matter of 
braking is that the pedal operates brakes 
on all four wheels instead of on the front 
wheels and on the transmission as _pre- 
viously. This chassis is available in two 
wheel-base lengths, the complete cars rang- 
ing from £635 to {900 on the short wheel- 
base and from £875 to £990 on the long. 
Among the improvements common to all 
Humber models for 1928 are a higher 
radiator and a two-way fuel tap in the 
main tank, 

Changes to the Hillman Fourteen 
(stand No. 140) for next year have been 
described so recently in these pages that 
it seems unnecessary now to repeat them 
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in detail. They are, it may be remembered, 
all changes tending towards the greater 
comfort and convenience of the owner- 
driver, especially in the maintenance of 
his car, and the wheelbase has also been 
increased to give a greater body space; 
while the new range includes a fabric 
saloon, the prices of the available cars 
being from £295 for the open tourer 
to £375 for what is called the safety 
saloon. 

From the beginning until the end of 
the Show the most crowded stand in 
Olympia is always that on which Morris 
cars are shown—this year No. 98—for it 
is here that the most striking value-for- 
money in the sphere of moderately powered 
cars is to be found. Every year we say 
that the value offered by the Morris car 
is incredible, and every year the statement 
gains in truth and point. Where, for 
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instance, will the 1928 motorist get better 
value or a better closed car in exchange 
for his £185 than the four-door Cowley 
saloon ? This is a really smart-looking car 
with plenty of room for four occupants, 
and, like ail other Cowley models, has an 
adjustable front seat which should ensure 
a new comfort for the Cowley driver 
and which, incidentally, may be folded 
down to act as a bed and convert the car 
into a potential caravan. On the 14/28 h.p. 
Oxford chassis the closed body-work is 
of all-steel, finished in cellulose, the new 
11.9 h.p. Morris Oxford not being at 
Olympia; but there is also shown the 
recently introduced 15.9 h.p. overseas 
model which, with recent brake improve- 
ments common to all, should be a very good 
saloon car indeed at £345. This car is 
unique among the British cars at Olympia 
in having an engine-driven tyre pump. 


A “SUN SALOON” ON THE SINGER SENIOR CHASSIS. 











WHAT THE PASS AND JOYCE SERVICE ACTUALLY IS 


MEPASS and MRJOYCE 


talk to the man who 
thought he could buy 


cheaper 


Mr. PASS: 


Mr. PASS : 


THE MAN: 


THE MAN: 
Mr. JOYCE: 
THE MAN: 


Telephone: Museum 8820. 
(Private Branch Exchange) 


THE MAN: “I’m much obliged, Mr. Pass, but I think I can do better.” 


“* May I ask how ?’ 

“* Well, one firm has quoted me £150 as the allowance on my 
1925 12 h.p. in exchange for a new car. That’s £20 more 
than you offer.” 

“ The agent you name is evidently prepared to shave his profit 
on the new car in order to get your custom. As a business 
man yourself, I put it to you, can he afford to give you proper 
service afterwards on the new car as well?” 

‘* I—hadn’t thought of that.” 

“* Well, Pass and Joyce give full, ungrudging service with every 
car sold. We prefer to have our customers permanently 
satisfied, not temporarily gratified (at their own cost). On no 
account will we do anything to restrict this service.” 

“T see—Well, perhaps Mr. Joyce, we can talk business 
after all.” 


Telegrams: 
‘* Bestocars, London.” 








The constant aim of the Pass and Joyce Service is to ensure the 
complete and lasting satisfaction of every client. We believe that 
there is no other organisation where the private buyer can deal with 
such absolute confidence.. Among the advantages that we offer are : 


If you are considerin: 


freely at your disposal. 


The finest selection of cars in London. 
A wide range of high-grade used cars. 


Exceptional facilities for Part Exchange deals. 


Generous Deferred Payment terms. 


Impartial and expert advice on all leading makes of cars. 
Specialised experience in Sunbeam, Austin and Standard cars. 


Willing and efficient After-Sales interest. 


g the purchase of a car, our knowledge and resources are 


LONDON'S LARGEST MOTOR SHOWROOMS 








373-375 EUSTON R? LONDON N.W1 


NEAR GREAT PORTLAND STREET STATION 
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COACHBUILDERS TO H.M. THE KING 


Gace 
a narra Sn sao 


OFFICIAL RETAILERS OF ROLLS ROYCE CARS 


Thrupp ¢ Maberh, If 


COACHBUILDERS ~ &'stablished 1762 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BERKELEY STREET. (opposire nirz & serxe.ey Horacs) LONDON,w.e 


‘PHONE: GROSVENOR 340! "GRAMS “~ THRUPANMAB, PICCY” 


OLYMPIA (Oct. 13th-22nd) STAND No. 111 
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7) Infinite Luxury 
7 Effortless Speed 
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| MODELS “AND PRICES | 
ae 15/60 6-CYL., 14-LITRE. | 
assis ee oe os oe oe ‘ 
| Touring Re co a | An Owner’s Impression of Extracts from ‘‘ The Motor” 
eymann Saloon * * .. £795 **Several miles of driving in heavy traffic proved that it was 
| | the 15/60 Alfa-Romeo mceptionally cosy to hapdip, Ganka, to bager-light stesting, 
22/90 6-CYL., 3-LITRE E SUPER SPORTS. / f owt maa inlinainn 
assis ts £725 Seis: ih cinis bn meetin sbi tai ah asia One of the outstanding features is the accelerative powers. 
Touring Car oe o- +. .. £950 are uae paar ne the eal cilities sakiaihen te © OEP, ee on ees eee 4 
| Weymann Saloon ee ee .. £995 in light and easy ein: My maximum speed up to the Suspension : 5 - on ae devon pees i the track a the 
present has been 70 m.p.h., but this was not ‘all out’ sigtert trace @ " “= 
22/70 6-CYL., 3-LITRE LONG TOURING. — cod 1 atl had o bie in bend. Thevendieinequilie fle Tusce could be taken at 60 mob, witha abdlt 
E assis ee | 8nd finger-light steering have to be experienced to be As a result of the 70 miles covered we came to the conclusion 
nclosed Drive Limousine ES ‘1 098 realised, end | sincerely congratulate you on the production that the latest product of the Alfa-Romeo concern was @ most 
Weymann Saloon + . .- £925 | of a car that, in my opinion, is easily the finest in its class.” prs vehicle with a performance that was little short of 
Sole Concessionnaires in Great Briain: ALFA-ROMEO BRITISH SALES, LTD. a 


satu Ot Eee, No. 1 BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W.1 
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Among our value-for-money cars quite 
a prominent position is occupied by the 
various models of the Singer, shown on 
stand No. 41. One of the pioneers of the 
light car movement, the Singer car can 
claim a fair share of the credit for the 
existence of such motor car values as to-day 
we have come to take almost for granted, 
and that for the coming season the three 
types of Singer chassis are retained with 
only detail additions and improvements 
seems to indicate that public experience 
with all three has been thoroughly satis- 
factory. Of these three chassis, the 
smallest, known as the Junior, is the 
most recently introduced, having made 
its début at last year’s Show, when it 
lacked four-wheel brakes. This year the 
deficiency is made good, while the 
braking system of the two larger models 
has also been improved in detail and 
by the addition of the Dewandre servo 
motor. 

The smallest car of the range, known 
as the Junior, has a four-cylinder engine 
measuring 56mm. by 86mm., and rated 
at 7.8 h.p.; and features of the chassis 
are epicyclic steering gear, a three-speed 
gear-box with central control but right- 
hand brake lever, semi-elliptic front and 
quarter-elliptic rear springs; wheelbase 
7ft. 6ins. and track 3ft. 8ins. The chassis 
is priced at £110, and the complete cars 
range from £140 to £165. The middle model 
of the Singer programme is the Senior, 
of which the four-cylinder engine now 
measures 69mm. by 105mm., as compared 
with the previous 63mm. for the bore, 
so that the new rating is 11.9 hp. The 
wheelbase of this chassis is 9ft. and the 
track 4ft. 4ins., and the chassis price is 
£180, with complete cars from {£220 to 
£250. The six-cylinder engine dimensions 
are 63mm, by 95mm., giving a rating of 
14.7 h.p., and the wheelbase and track 
of the chassis are respectively oft. 6#ins. 
and 4ft. 8ins., the chassis price being £220 
(the cheapest British six-cylinder chassis 
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A WAVERLEY FABRIC SALOON. 


in the Show), with complete cars from 
£300 to £340. Among the various types of 
coachwork there is available for each of 
these Singer chassis one of the new “ sun- 
saloon ”’ types of body which, as supplied 
on the Singer, come, as regards price, 
between the open tourer and the fabric 
saloon, 

Both models of the Swift car are shown 
on stand No. 65, substantially unchanged 
from last season’s models except for minor 
chassis refinements, and it.is a sign of. the 
times that of the exhibit of five cars no 
fewer than four are of the 10 h.p. model. 
This robustly built little’car, with its 
62.5mm. and 97mm. engine, costs £220 
as an open tourer, there is. a new sports 
model at £255, and the ‘most expensive 
of the range is the fabric saloon at £260. 
The 14-40 h.p. model is shown only as a 
fabric saloon, priced at £395; the engine 
dimensions of this car are 72mm. by 120mm. 
so that the rating is 12.8 h.p. 

Not very long ago it was common to 
find firms with a one-model manufacturing 


programme ; but this policy has now be- 
come so rare that it is a distinction of the 
Talbot (stand No. 96) and Waverley 
(stand No. 160) concerns, each of which 
is maintaining its-last year’s six-cylinder 
model with practically no constructional 
alterations and, in the case of the Talbot 
at least, at the same price, i.¢e., £395 for 
the open touring car on the 14/45 h.p. 
chassis. Waverley cars are, however, 
reduced in price, the open tourer being 
£450 as compared with £525, the saloon 
is £100 cheaper at £695, and the limousine 
landaulet remains unchanged at £750. 
But, besides the addition of dipping head- 
lamps to the equipment, there is a very 
important increase in Waverley value, 
afforded by the fact that the published 
retail prices include delivery charges. 
While not unique in this respect, Waver- 
leys are among a very few cars to which 
this common-sense provision is applicable, 
and it may well be hoped that their addition 
to the number will be the precursor of 
many others, 





The Connoisseur’s Car 







Chassis - - £280 “Yd Kl a ~ & bh : 

Two Seater - £335 PAs | 9 oe “4 

Tourer - - £340 1 | ig | C> — -\ 

Salonette - - £445 } a 3 | 1 A 

Featherweight "A . a 
Fabric Saloon £445 iY ( ; 
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The M.G. Mk. IV. Featherweight Fabrie Sports Saloon. 


The 14/40-h.p. M.G. M k. IV ie Sports 
















“The Car that takes the ills out of hills.” 


REATED for the man who appreciates the finer points of motoring—-who wants, at a moderate price, a responsive and 
lively car with that ease of control and road worthiness usually associated only with the more expensive productions. 


Full particulars and illustrated literature with pleasure from the Sole Manufacturers :— 


The Morris Garages Ltd., Oxford 


Phone 2241 


M.G. Service Depot: Telephone Cowley 7030. 


° ‘ 
Wire: “Auto.” 
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The New “ARROL-ASTER” FABRIC Saloon, £535 


Just one of the examples of outstanding 
value included in the 1928 programme— 
17/50h.p.Six Cylinder Single Steel Sleeve 
Valve Engine of Advanced Arrol-Aster 
design, wonderful accessibility, one-shot 
lubrication, silent ‘* bloc ” shackles, silent 


running, the certainty of trouble-free ser- 
vice. Impressive and beautiful ‘‘ lines,” 
finish, fitting and comfort which reach a 
new level in the £500 class, the Car 
many an owner-driver has been 10 

waiting for! STAND No. 6 





Unity Works : BRENTFIELD RD., WILLESDEN, N.W.10. 


See the wonderful ARROL-JOHNSTON, ASTER & GALLOWAY Cars at Olympia 


ROLJOHNSTONG JJSTER 


ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED DUMFRIES 


Southern Sales 
& Service Depot: 
Wembley, 
Middlesex, 


Midland Sales 
& Service Depot: 
71, Broad St., 
Birmingham, 











Character in Coachwork 


Special Weymann body by 
Freestone & Webb on 
Bentley “ Big Six" chassis. 








The Hall Mark of 
Quality Coachwork 





manship. We were the first to 


produce not merely coachwork STAND build Weymann-type bodies on 
worthy of the finest chassis, but English lines, and our exhibits at 
coachwork that is distinguished Olympia will reveal many im- 
by a character of its own. We portant improvements of our 
‘welcome every unusual demand own. Visit Stand 80 and let us 


T is our constant endeavour to 





have the pleasure of discussing 
the coachwork for your new car. 


FREESTONE G& WEBB LTD. 


as an opportunity to prove our 
supremacy in design and crafts- 


OLYMPIA 


Telephones : Willesden 4017-4018. 
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AMONG THE HIGH PERFORMERS 


PORTS cars is a name commonly 

given to those motor cars that 

have a performance very much 

higher than might be judged from 

their paper specification and especi- 
ally from their power ratings. But it is 
hardly an ideal name. By association it 
has come to mean rather often cars that, 
with a very ordinary chassis, give the 
appearance of being fast by very skimpy 
and generally extremely uncomfortable 
body-work and an unpleasantly noisy 
exhaust. But to-day there are available 
many cars with a performance that can 
only be described as impressive in view 
of the power rating of their engines, and 
that offer all the amenities as regards 
comfort and easy control that are the usual 
attributes of the ordinary car. Also the 
exposed position that occupants of the 
sports car were once forced to endure has 
now given way in many cases to comfort- 
able housing in a very cosy saloon. 

The attractions of the sports car are 
very real, In the first place, the driver 
gets under his command a road ability and 
a speed capacity that would otherwise be 
obtainable only with a really costly, high- 
powered car. The sports car—it seems 
useful to use the name so long as its limita- 
tions are not forgotten—must be a very 
controllable car, otherwise the extra power 
given by its engine as compared with the 
normal could not be utilised ; it is generally 
an economical car by comparison with 
others from which a similar performance 
could reasonably be anticipated, and it 
has a liveliness, a “ nippiness,’’ that give 
a rare zest to the great game of driving. 
These sports cars are well represented at 
Olympia, including samples of all sizes 
from the tiny Austin Seven to the big 
Isotta Fraschini, and the following is 
a fairly typical selection between the 
two extremes, 





'| From the time of its introduction in 
1921, when it had a side-by-side valve 
engine rated at 10 h.p., until now, when all 
models have overhead valves and are rated 
at not less than 11.9 h.p., the Alvis has 
been endowed with a performance very 
much above the average for cars of its 
power. If this year’s Show interest is 
likely to centre round the new six-cylinder 
car, it should not be overlooked that the 
Fours are still very much alive and, indeed, 
that the Alvis people are the only British 
manufacturers who have had sufficient 
faith in their handiwork to enter cars 
for the big track races this year. 

The four-cylinder Bentley is a car 
of very special character that has always 
been in the very forefront of design— 
even to-day, after eight years on the market 
without substantial change, being one of 
the best examples that could be cited of 


the most advanced practices in automobile 
engineering. The three-litre model remains 
unchanged in specification or price for 
1928, but there is a new model in a chassis 
of similar general design with a larger 
engine ; known as the four and a half litre, 
this engine has dimensions of toomm. by 
140mm., giving an actual capacity of 
4,398 c.c. and a rating of 24.8 h.p., so that 
it is the largest as well as the highest priced 
four-cylinder chassis in Olympia, its price 
being £1,050. Complete cars are available 
at from £1,295 to £1,495, and it must be 
remembered that, unlike most new models 
shown at Olympia, this one has already 
proved itself in important open races and 
speed events, for it has some really im- 
portant Continental victories to its credit. 

Generally regarded as one of the very 
best moderately powered four-cylinder 
engines ever produced, the Lagonda (stand 





AN EXAMPLE OF ALVIS CLOSED COACHWORK. 





Olympia—certainly, but —and a big but— 
See Car Mart, before you buy. 


Only at Olympia will you find a wider selec- 
tion of first class cars than is displayed 
every day by Car Mart, in their magnificent 
Showrooms. 


There you have expert advice at your disposal 


Car Mart 
at Olympia, 
are represented on 


the following stands 


Stard 
N 


AUSTIN 94 
HUMBER 70 
SUNBEAM 127 
WOLSELEY 38 
SALMSON 43 
FIAT 69 
PACKARD 7 
LANCIA 34 
GORDON’S 78 
H.J.MULLINER 123 


during a leisurely and detailed inspection of the 
various models, together with the fullest assistance 
before and after purchase, including Deferred Pay- 
ments on a most generous scale, best allowance 
in Part Exchange, and the most up-to-date and 
efficient After Sales Service in London, 








15 minutes from Olympia. 


For your 
convenience 


during the Show 
Car Mart will open 
from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
on Sats. 
from 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m, 





46-50 PARK LANE, W.1 
Grosvenor 3311 

297.9 EUSTON RD., N.W.1 
Museum 2000 

GARAGE & SERVICE STATION 


BALDERTON ST., W.1 
(opposite Selfridges) 
Grosvenor 3333 


Associated Company 
GORDON WATNEY 
& CO. LTD. 

31 BROOK ST., W.1 
Mayfair (267 





LONDON’S 





LARGEST & BEST MOTOR SERVICE. 
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WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY LTD. 
HEATON CHAPEL, STOCKPORT 


London Showrooms: Overland 
House, 151, Gt.Portland St., W.1. 


Export: Heaton Chapel. 
Service : 111, Lots Rd., Chelsea. 
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See these instruments on 





It cannot be too strongly emphasised that all 
Jaeger equipments are, first and foremost, 


PRECISION INSTRUMENTS. 
The chronometric principle upon which they are 





sot Marcmana aa 2 Pt, 16/50 H-P. Voisin Sleeve Valve Chassis fitted with designed permits of no possible error in their 
Kiriog, the drivers _ four-door Weymann Saloon. A perfect combination readings. 

ing VOISIN at sil uxury a mechanical excellence and complete Racing men, to whom accurate measurements to 
Beptenter''g6/er, Silence comparable only with Chassis costing hundreds fine limits are absolutely essential, pin their faith 
1927, ‘will be af more. No car is perfect, but in the race for perfection t ; t d thei . : 
Olympia to advise WOISIN leads. o Jaeger equipment, an eir experience is a 


worthy guide to YOUR choice. Speedometers, 
Clocks, Revolution Counters are equally reliable, 
and moreover they are robustly built to give 
years of trouble-free service. 


Jaeger equipment is fitted as standard by the 


AUT @M MOIB 0 IL IES manufacturers of over 70 of the world’s finest cars, 


. and the recent world’s speed records were attained 
by a Sunbeam with Jaeger equipment. 
Visitors to Olympia should call at OUR STAND. 


46 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Present and pi . ° 
spective VOISIN ‘Trial run arranged on any model with pleasure. 


owners. . * 9. . 
Songun The new 27/120 H.P. ‘“* Big-Six ” is also on view. 
World's records. A copy of our new Cata- 
logue awaits your request. 











"Phone: Sloane 5585. Telegrams: Voisin London. 
Service Depot : 1-3 Brixton Road, London, S.W.9. 
L "Phone: Brixton 2325, 


ED. JAEGER (LONDON), LTD., 
St. Leonard’s Road, Willesden Junction, N.W.10 




























No. 134) is now also available in special 
sports form. Substantially, this engine 
and chassis are the same as those of the 
standard model, but the complete car, 
with its guaranteed speed capacity of 
80 m.p.h., offers a performance very much 
above the ordinary, in spite of the quite 
creditable capacity of the standard model. 
The car belongs to the two-litre class, 
the engine dimensions being 72mm. by 
1z0omm, (1,954 ¢.c.), giving a rating of 
12.8 h.p.; and features of the chassis are 
a four-speed gear-box with a very easy 
change, an ingenious method of compensa- 
tion for the four-wheel brake operating 
cables, and centralised grease-gun lubrica- 
tion for the chassis. By this system there 
is on either side member of the chassis 
frame a sort of reservoir or grease-box, 
which is filled periodically with grease, 
which then finds its way along pipe lines 
to the points where it is required to do 
its work. 

The standard model of the two-litre 
Lagonda, which is no ordinary car in the 
matter of performance, costs {£495 for 
the chassis, with complete cars available 
from £650, the sports model being £35 
more for the chassis and £25 more for the 
complete car. In addition to this four- 
cylinder car, there is also a six-cylinder 
Lagonda for next year, this car having 
made its début at the last Olympia Show. 
It has an overhead valve engine rated at 
17.7 h.p., and the chassis costs £570, 
with the saloon car as exhibited at Olympia 
at £860. 

The Lancia car (stand No. 63) is an 
Italian product notable among cars of 
all kinds, sizes and prices for its very strong 
individuality. Its engine—of four cylin- 
ders—is different from any other engine, 
for it consists of what may be regarded 
as a couple of Vee twins compressed into a 
single unit; it is the only car with inde- 
pendent front wheel springing, and its 
chassis frame is a quite different construc- 
tion from the normal, consisting of very 
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SALOON OF WHICH THE COACHWORK 
EMPHASISES THE INDIVIDUALITY OF THE CHASSIS. 


THE NEW LANCIA 
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The si Star 
£450 


ITH its 7-bearing crankshaft, centrifugally- 
cast cylinder barrels and its variable water 
cooling, the 18/50 Star Car is ultra-modern. 


The road-performance is extraordinary— 
: tworseater IS: the absolutely noiseless engine and exhaust, the fleet- 





‘ fabric or panel: mess, the handiness and the remarkable range of 
; saloon costs: top-gear work afford a new sensation to any driver. 


The Star Engineering Co., Ltd., Wolverhampton 
London Depot: 24, Long Acre, W.C.2. 
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OWN A 
BRITISH CAR 


your choice, remember that you are a Briton and 
that the finest cars in every class are made by your 
fellow-Britons. No other car can show such sturdy 
endurance, such slow depreciation, such low running 
costs as the British Car. And no other car can give 
you the same pride of ownership, when you reflect 
that your purchase has provided employment for 


your own countrymen. 


A British Car is a car made entirely in the British Isles 
of British materials, fitted with British-made tyres and 


accessories, and completed with a British “ finish.” 


BRITISH CARS 
FOR BRITISH 


Explore Olympia. But when it comes to making 
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THE BRITISH 14 LITRE 11.9 H.P. SUPER-CHARGED CAR—THE LEA-FRANCIS, 
FOR WHICH A SPEED OF 85 M.P.H. 1S CLAIMED. 


deep side members and steel pressings, 
the one-time employment of the old-time 
Lagonda principle of body that acted as 
a chassis frame having been discarded 
about two years ago. The engine of the 
Lancia is rated at 16 h.p., the chassis 
has a four-speed gear-box, and the four- 
wheel braking system is one of the most 
efficient to be found on any car. On 
the road the Lancia is noted for its very 
useful turn of speed, but chiefly for its 
extreme controllability and comfort, two 
respects in which it has no superior among 
cars of its size. 

The price of the chassis is £595, and 
the car is exhibited at the Show as a 
Weymann saloon at £845, and a new coach- 
work model known as the Airway saloon, 
which—in spite of certain attractions, such 
as reduced wind resistance and _ special 
equipment, including a wireless set— seems 
likely to be too outré to appeal to the 
ordinary English tastes, though it might 
be a quite useful type of body for fast 
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Continental touring where the reduced 
wind resistance might be utilised to some 
advantage. The price of this particular 
model is £945. 

One of the widest selections of cars 
offered by any single maker is that repre- 
sented on the Lea-Francis stand (No. 100), 
and of this very wide range, from a Io h.p. 
moderately priced four-cylinder to a 16/60 
h.p. six, perhaps the most interesting is the 
sports model, which is a four-cylinder 
rated at 11.9 h.p. (69mm. by 1oomm.), 
with a super-charger. The speed capacity 
of 85 m.p.h. claimed for this car should 
bring it within the class of the fastest 
three or four in the Show, while, if the 
claim can be substantiated as a regular 
thing by the standard production models, 
it should make this Lea-Francis the fastest 
medium-powered car ever offered to the 
public as a commercial proposition. 

A particularly interesting exhibit on 
the Lea-Francis stand is the free-wheel 








ONE OF THE MOST 


POPULAR OF SPORTS CARS THE M.G., WITH ITS 
NEW FABRIC SALOON BODY. 








STRATTON-INSTONE 


LIMITED 


27 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
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Catalogue on request. 
LEAs FRANCIS 
COVENTRY. Ltd. 


London Showrooms : 
118, Gt. Portland'St.,W.1 
Telephone : Museum 8720. 








STAND No.100 | 


EVER has such a comprehensive range of British cars 
been offered to the motoring public. Cars, moreover, of 
established merit and admitted reliability. 


No less than 36 different models to choose from. A 10 h.p. 
car from £275 with four wheel brakes and complete equip- 
ment. A 12/22 h.p. from £295 with five types of body work 
to choose from. Sports Models of 12/40 h.p. and 12/50 h.p. 
and the sensational 1}-litre Hyper Sports with supercharger 
capable of 80-90 m.p.h. at prices ranging from £325. 


There are also 14/40 h.p. and 16/60 h.p. 6 cyl. models with 
the new free wheel device which takes all the terror out of gear 
changing, fitted with seven different types of coachwork 
including the new “ Leafabric”’ saloon which gives exceptio 
lightness with commodious accommodations and luxurious 
appointments. Six cyl. cars from £395. 


Come and see these models at Olympia, or you can actually 
try them if you call at our Showrooms. 
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™”* New FRANKLIN “AIRMAN’” 


The most comfortable ‘‘ mile a minute’’ car ever built 


AIR-COOLING Byrd, Cobham and 
SUPREMACY. Linbergh, by their 

flights to the North 
Pole, over hottest Africa and across the 
Atlantic, have shown how the air-cooled 
engine triumphs in tests of extreme cold, 
extreme heat and of endurance. 


That the air-cooled engine is also supreme 
on land is proved by the Franklin six- 
cylinder car. 


THE NEW Franklin’s new model— 
FRANKLIN the Airman—is the most 
MODEL _ comfortable mile a minute 

car ever built. It travels 
with the swift, easy glide of the aeroplane. 
In acceleration it has the swift darting and 
quick manceuvring ability of the Scout. It 
has distance-speed—all-day speed er 
you use, and with it a new type of four- 
wheel brakes which will bring you from 40 





alles per hour to a dead stop in less than 
length of a cricket pitch, 


SYNCHRONISED These synchronised 

FOUR-WHEEL Hydraulic four- 

BRAKES wheel brakes, built 

in accordance with 

Lockheed patents to Franklin specification, 

are a revelation in quick action. The 

pedal pressure required is the lightest of 

any four-wheel system on the market 
to-day. 


= Ray AND Take the ride of your 

IT life to-day! Get behind 

the wheel of this hand- 

some and silent six-cylinder Franklin and 

see and hear and feel the difference that 

these principles make on the road. Ex- 

perience the thrill of power, the wonderful 

acceleration, and the comfort of smooth, 

silent travel. A car is waiting to give this 
ride to you. 


nesuet PF RA NK LIN 


Fourdoor Saloon £885 ATR-COOLED “SIX” 


Sole, Conersionaing for Great sy and Ireland 
” MOTORS 


Televhone : 
CHILWORTH STREET, PADDINGTON, 


7328 
W.2 


Scotland : J, M. "SLOAN & CO., LTD., BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH © 





OLYMPIA STAND 12, AVENUE C&D 
Near Hammersmith Road Entrance 





OLYMPIA 
STAND No. 





INVICTA 


ae 


29 





7 


SHOWROOMS: 
11 CURZON ST., W.1 
TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 3016 





Hammersmith 
Rd. Entrance. 


Addison Rd. 
Entrance. 


INVICTA 
Stand No. 29 


WORKS: 


FAIRMILE, COBHAM, SURREY 
TELEPHONE; COBHAM 124 & 226 
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clutch, which costs an extra £25 over the 
ordinary price (£425) of the 14/40 h.p. 
six-cylinder car to which it is fitted. The 
points of such a device were reviewed 
in our last issue, but they may be sum- 
marised as conferring on the car the ability 
to overrun its engine and to coast without 
any deliberate action on the part.of the 
driver, and also as very much facilitating 
gear-changing. With this free-wheel clutch 
in use, gears may be changed in either 
direction by nothing more than an easy 
movement of the gear lever, no skill or 
care nor any use of the clutch being neces- 
sary. 

A newcomer to Olympia also belonging 
to the sports class of car is the M.G,, 
which is shown on stand No. 4. This is a 
very much “ hotted-up”’ and improved 
version of the standard Morris-Oxford 
(14/28 h.p. model) car, but, as was pointed 
out in a recent description of the car in 
these pages, the M.G. is produced and 
sold, not by Morris Motors, Limited, but 
by the Morris Garages, Limited, also of 
Oxford. One of the prettiest cars in the 
Show, irrespective 
of price or class, 
the M.G. is en- 
dowed with a 
really useful per- 
formance, and the 
new fabric saloon 
makes a_ very 
attractive vehicle 
4 for high-speed 
touring in closed 
car comfort at 
comparatively low 
running costs. 
The prices of the 
M.G. cars range | 
from £335 for the 
two-seater model 
up to £445 for |! 
the saloon, either 
fabric or coach- 
built. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE FRENCH 
VOISIN, 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


One of the very fastest cars now in 
regular production is the three-litre Sun- 
beam (stand No. 127), the product of the 
British firm with most racing experience 
and, of course, the holders of the world’s 
speed record that is likely to stand for a 
long time to come. Whether the three-litre 
Sunbeam is actually the fastest car now 
on offer to the public as a standard model 
may, perhaps, be left as a matter of per- 
sonal opinion, but it certainly has few 
serious rivals, while its acceleration is 
alleged to be unique among cars suitable 
for use on the highways as this car is, 
for, as well as being one of the fastest, 
it is one of the most controllable of cars. 
Its engine dimensions are 75mm. by Ilomm. 
giving a capacity of 2,916 c.c., and the 
chassis price is £950 with an open touring car 
at £1,125 and a Weymann saloon at £1,250. 

Though it is not actually shown at 
Olympia, one must not forget that the 
30/98 h.p. Vauxhall, a four-cylinder car 
that long enjoyed the just reputation of 
being the world’s fastest touring car, is 
still in production. No more delightful 





SPORTS CAR—THE SLEEVE VALVE 
WITH A THREE-QUARTER COUPE BODY. 
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car for its driver than this has ever been 
made, and few standard cars, if any, have 
better records in open competition and 
speed events, though its engine size 
(98mm. by 140mm., giving a capacity 
of 4,224 c.c.) excludes it from participation 
in the majority of modern big events 
now that engine sizes have been so reduced 
by comparison with the popular classes 
of only a few years ago. 

A really fine French car with an ex- 
tremely creditable performance in every 
sense of the term is the Voisin, which, 
with its 16.6 h.p. sleeve valve engine, has 
all the silence and refinement that come 
from a good sleeve valve unit as well as 
what would be considered a thoroughly 
satisfactory speed capacity for a good 
30 h.p. car. The acceleration of this car 
is also something very much out of: the 
ordinary, as may be judged from its speed 
capacity of 50 m.p.h. on second gear— 
the box gives only three ratios. The 
chassis is priced at £615, and the models 
shown range from the Sulky all-weather 
model at £835 to the Weymann saloon 
at £875. On 
the Voisin stand 
there is also 
shown the 27/120 
h.p. chassis, of 
which the engine 
dimensions are 
86mm. by 140mm., 
and the price 
£1,350. 

The cars of 
sporting type are 
generously repre- 
sented at this 
year’s Olympia; 
there are, indeed, 
more than ever 
before, while their 
improved quality 
and wider utility 
are quite beyond 
dispute. 














PLUGS 


may be seen in 
full range at 


OLYMPIA 


Motor Car Show, Oct. 13-22. 


STAND 488 


and also, as hitherto, 
on the foremost British 
Cars in the Exhibition. 














Complete 
Lodge C3 


Sold everywhere 


| MOSS BRO 








in sealed red 
LODGE PLUGS, LTD.—RUGBY. metal box. 








Lubrication will cease to be a 
cause of anxiety after you have 


visited STAND 243 il ENE 


ie ra 


will give new life to your car 


































wate gasine runs distinctly better 
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SILVERTOWN LUBRICANTS. LTD. 
MINOCO WHARF, LONDON, E.16 





















IN 


The largest selection in 
London of ‘own and 
Coun 1y Kit for im- 
mediate wear. 


Overcoats, Lounge 
Suits, Morning Suits, 
Evening Dress, Hunt- 
ing and Shorting Kit, 
SADDLERY, Colonial 
Outfits, Motoring Coats, 
Trunks, Suit Cases, 
Kit Bags, Hosiery, 
Bovts and Shoes, 
Binoculars, etc. 


ONLY 


‘Phone - = = 
Wires - «= = 


DRE. 


©" KING ST :.its\ fam 
COVENT-GARDEN* 


(JUST OFF THE STRAND) W.C.2 


Gerrard 3750 (3 lines). 
“* Parsee, Rand, London.” 










Naval, Military, R.A.F. and General Outfitters. 


Chauffeurs’ 
Liveries— 


Outfits — Ready 
to Wear or made to order 
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9 h.p. (New Model) 


(De iveries Nov. onwards) 


The Best ‘Standard? Carg = 48 »».. 4c. 


3-SPEEDS 


CANLEY 2- Seater 
Ever Produced wd Dickey ai ¢, £255 


Selby” 4-Seater 
Cachill thee, £190 
Falmouth” - Fa 

Saloon - £215 


Seater Tourer - - £260 
STRATFORD Tourer€£295 
SHERBOURNE 


OR performance, appearance, comfort, Touring Ssoon- = 2315 
reliability and value for every pound = SiQQHAM Metre 250s 


spent, the new season’s models are the PALE MAT citoon £395 


360 





best STANDARDS ever produced. Landavlete = @415 


18/36 h.p., 6 Cyl., 


The introduction of the new 9 h.p. model CANLEY 2 Sone 
will be of outstanding interest to every-  $ipMdutHs 73) 
body and the fulfilment of a unanimous _fesriag Siem: | - 2385 


desire for the revival of a STANDARD “™ — ~ ° £99 


18/42 h.p., 6 Cyl., 


small economical car. 4-SPEEDS 


To try a STANDARD will be a satisfying FoLkestenE £405 
experience and will cost you nothing.  [AssWiidfses, £455 


STRATFORD:S- 
Seater Tourer - - £375 


440 


Landaulette - - £495 


All Standard Cars are 





The All British 
ESET Maes NED Cellulose finished in Red, 
r Blue or Fawn. 


MOTOR Stand 


Write for full particulars: 


The Standard Motor Co , Ltd., Coventry, § H 0 W t& 1 


London Showrooms: 49 Pall Mall, S.W.1 


Agents Everywhere. 





“COUNT THEM ON THE ROAD. 
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A BOOK EVERY SHOOTING PARTY 
SHOULD HAVE 


The Sportsman’s 
Cookery Book 


By Major HUGH B. C. POLLARD. 
7/6 net. 


Gives more than 200 alternatives to the 
everlasting joint. 


Published by ‘Country Life,” Ltd., 
20, Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2. 














EVERY MOTORIST 
KNOWS 


the trouble caused to his 
drains by grit and heavy oil. 


FARRER’S CAST IRON 
SAND & OIL TRAP 


is the only article made that will effectively remove 
it. When used the drainage from garages is accepted 
by the authorities without question. Two sizes. 


Price, for light cars... £7 S O each 
es heavy , ... @321@ 0, 


Carriage paid to nearest station. 


WILLIAM E. FARRER, LTD. 


STAR WORKS, HEATH MILL LANE, BIRMINGHAM 


London Office: 39, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
























































URING the last two years there has been a series 
of improvements in motor cars, and perhaps the 
innovation most discussed and adopted has been 
that of the four-wheel brake. It is generally a great 
boon to be able to arrest the speed of your car promptly, 

but in time of imminent danger of a collision it is frequently 
a means of avoiding a serious accident to life and motor. 

Great, however, is the law of compensation, for there is 
seldom gain without loss, nor benefit to one without risk to that 
one or to others, The four-wheel brakes, for instance, while 
enabling the driver to control the speed and stop the car more 
quickly, may prove a prolific cause of danger to his own car 
and to others following if applied suddenly, while “ cutting-in”’ 
where there is not ample room to do so or where other cars are 
following too closely the car on which the four-wheel brakes 
are suddenly applied. In such an emergency the four-wheel 
brake will certainly bring woe. Mechanically assisted four- 
wheel brakes, such as that of the “Servo’’ principle, may 
become prolific in damage to radiators, wings and petrol tanks— 
apart from accidents to passengers. 

When the motor car was first introduced there were few 
prophets who foretold at what a rapid rate these now popular 
vehicles would increase and, consequently, what a great industry 
would be organised in this country. The means of transit in 
private and business life has been revolutionised by the motor. 
Trade has been greatly increased and private travel has become 
more enjoyable and more helpful in getting a wider range among 
people who previously knew but little of their country beyond 
the nearest market town. 

The manufacture of chassis, the making and upholstering 
of bodies, the trade in tyres, lamps and all kinds of accessories, 
the supply of petrol and oil, and the selling of all these, has 
brought employment to many thousands, while the rent, rates, 
wages and other payments have built up a new industry. Greater 
encouragement should be given to this comparatively young 
trade, as motors are not only providing an enjoyable pastime, 
but are assisting to reconstruct the trade of the country generally 
and to increase the earning capacity of many thousands of 
the community. 

There are many and serious risks in connection with motors 
which arise from various causes, viz., the narrow roads with 
their hairpin bends and many curves, the hidden turnings, 
the increased speed, and the varied speeds of horse, foot and 
motor traffic. These cause damage to life and property which 
might bring serious loss if it were not for the boon of insurance. 
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From the very first introduction of motors the British 
insurance companies have endeavoured to protect the owner 
and others against loss by collision and other accidents. In 
the early days the rates charged were speculative owing to 
there having been no experience to guide the underwriter and, 
consequently, no actuarial basis on which to calculate the 
premium. Some companies, keen to obtain cash, charged 
reckless rates, and soon went under, bringing disappointment 
and loss to those who had paid premiums for protection and 
who had to pay again to substantial offices which survived. 

Car owners, like others, have to learn from experience 
that paying premiums and obtaining an adequate guarantee of 
protection against loss are two entirely different matters. The 
rates for insurance to-day, based on experience, are fair and 
reasonable, and the profit made on motor insurance business 
is not appreciable. While the large and substantial tariff offices 
have agreed to charge fixed rates on cars, according to the value 
and horse-power, the competition of non-tariff companies and 
underwriters at Lloyds keep the rates down to reasonable 
standards. 

The ‘‘ comprehensive ” policy now offered to insurers covers 
practically every form of loss that can be sustained, and includes : 
Claims by the public, to an unlimited extent, for damage to 
person or property; law costs in connection with claims ; 
fire, burglary, transit and accident risks to one’s own Car; 
personal accidents to self and wife ; accidents to passengers who 
take joy rides at your expense and then claim, legally, thousands 
of pounds for the event of meeting with an accident while on 
your car; loss of rugs, personal belongings, spare tyres, tools 
and accessories, and many other minor contingencies. 

There are now over 650,000 motors licensed in this country, 
and the accidents are frequent and, in many cases, serious if 
not fatal. One would think that every sane person driving 
any kind of motor vehicle would avail himself firs+ of the pro- 
tection offered by insurance at so reasonable a cost. He owes 
it to others at least that, in driving a car, they shall not be 
put to serious loss through him, for however careful he may 
be as a driver, accidents occur involving damage to the life 
and property of innocent victims who, in the event of the car- 
owner being uninsured and not possessing substantial and 
adequate cash for compensation, have no redress. 

The wise owner will, by payment of a reasonable premium 
to a sound insurance company, insure against all risks, and to 
the full extent in respect of the car, himself and passengers. 

ALEX. JAMES Monro. 
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—. Qwners’ Mutual Assurance 
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A share in all profits of the Society. 


individuals they cannot obtain. 


oS a, CE Society 


To become a member costs & 1-1-0 only, for which you receive :— 


Immediate dividend, equivalent to 10% of your car insurance premium. 
A handsome bonus on all classes of insurance. 
All existing bonuses and rebates on your present policies. 


The benefit of expert and unbiased advice on any matter connected with insurance. 


Members may always select the Company with which they wish their insurance business to be placed. 
The fundamental purpose of the Society is to secure for its members collectively benefits which as 





learn how to save money 


C.0.M.A.S., 43, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
Fill in this coupon and Please send me particulars and booklet showing how I can become a member of the Society :— 





and earn dividends. Name 
Address 

















CAR OWNERS’ MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD., 43, Pall Mall, LONDON, S.W.1 
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THE 


» LONDON & 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE Ce 


> 





Motor Insurance a Speciality 








The Royal Automobile Club’s 
MOTOR CAR POLICY 
is issued by the Company 








Chief Administration : 7, Chancery Lane, W.C.2 


Gun Risks 


Protect yourself—and your guests— 
against legal liability to pay com- 
pensation for shooting accidents to 
members of the public. 


The new “Globe” Gun Risks Policy 
gives full protection for a_ trifling 
premium. 


























Your guns can also be insured against 
loss or damage from any cause. 


Write to-day for particulars of the 
Gun Risks Policy, 


THE 


LIVERPOOL « LONDON « GLOBE 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office : London : 
1, Dale Street, Liverpool. Chief Office : 1, Cornhill, E.C.3. 


General Manager and Secretary—HUGH LEWIS. 
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SUNLIGHT 


Those who love the Sun can 
never know its full delight un- 
til they have visited Egypt in 
winter, where roses bloom in 
December and the magically 
clear air brings fresh health and 
vigour every day. 


EGYPT 


the land of pyramids and 
palaces, tombs and _ temples, 
and the ancient Nile with 
all its storied past, is also the 
land of modern comfort. The 
luxury of its hotels is famous 
amongst world-wide travellers, 
as are the up-to-date equipment 
of the tourist steamers and 
dahabeahs which take visitors 
far up the Nile. 





Season: October to May 





Illustrated Booklet 
“* Egypt and the Sudan” 
obtainable on request. 





TOURIST DEVELOPMENT 


ASSOCIATION OF EGYPT 
3, Regent Street, London, S.W.1, 
or Cairo Railway Station, Cairo. 
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INSIDE THE COVERT 


T is astonishing how undergrowth can make headway in 
a wet year. It seems to grow by magic, anda wood which 
in the early days of spring seemed if anything rather too 
bare may now have turned into an impenetrable jungle. 
To a certain extent a quiet autumn survey of your coverts 

is to be recommended, and if it is quietly done it need not disturb 
the birds at all. As it is, it is doubtful if the average shooting 
man knows enough about the insides of his coverts, for during 
the shooting season he sees them from the outside and is 
too busy with the sport in hand to devote much time to the 
consideration of other factors. 

Yet, when we come to consider our coverts it is rather 
important that we should think of them in terms of late November 
rather than in the skeleton condition of mid-February. A 
wood which is cut in wide rides for shooting looks a very different 
place when there is still a good deal of leaf about, and a critical 
survey will often discover a number of little points where improve- 
ment can be made. Later on it is difficult to tell where cover is 
thin and birds can gain an altogether too free view of outside 
and possibly the waiting guns; so, too, it is not too easy to 
determine in springtime which brakes of bramble and scrub 
need breaking up a bit in order to prevent the birds enjoying the 
cover of a beaterproof fortress. In the same way, if bracken 
has a footing in the wood, it is wise to make sure from time to 
time that it is not spreading unduly and excluding more useful 
growth. 

Where a rectangular wood is cut in rides from side to side, 
these should never be brought right through to the edge, but 
should be left with a fairly wide connecting link at the edges, 
which serves the double purpose of acting as a windbreak and 
affording a corridor along which pheasants can move unseen 
from sector to sector. These narrow links tend to get thin, and 
if they gap badly the birds will not move across them freely, 
but, suspicious of the open, tend to run back and break out in 
directions where they should not go. If there are lines of wire 
netting run inside the cover to serve as flushing points, these 
may repay inspection. Rabbits may have made a runway 
under a critical point, or fallen timber brought down by the 
autumn gales may have flattened down a big section. “If 
these things are not noted and put right in time, it is 
surprising what a number of intelligent birds take advantage 
of the accident and do everything to avoid their proper 
flight-line over the guns. 

In some cases a quiet survey will show reasons for altering 
the traditional posting of the guns at fixed points outside. If 
timber has been cut the circumstances may have altered, but 





keepers being conservative will, as a rule, post guns precisely 
as they have done in the past. A morning or so spent in the 
woods is useful for a number of reasons. You can get an idea 
of what amount of natural food there is about in the shape of 
berries, acorns and chestnuts ; you can see timber that ought to 
come out and weak places where a dozen or so saplings would 
be useful, and you get a general idea of where small improvements 
are necessary. 

The inside of a wood at this time of year tells you remark- 
ably little about the rabbit population. It has been an un- 
precedently wet year, and in a wet season rabbits usually contract 
diseases and die. Why, is not quite clear, for, popular opinion 
to the contrary, wet green food does not do any harm to rabbits. 
A contributory cause is possibly overcrowding below ground 
in order to get out of the wet, and the consequent higher ratio 
of distribution of any disease which may be about. Yet this 
year I have not seen any noticeable quantity of dead rabbits 
about. A survey at dusk outside the wood will give one some kind 
of an indication, but a rabbit censusis most difficult to deter- 
mine. From the farmers’ point of view there cannot be too few; 
from the game rearers’ point of view, I believe a moderate supply 
of rabbits to be very useful. Too many destroy timber and 
attract vermin, but a modicum act as a safety valve, and a good 
deal of feather escapes attack by vermin just because fur is 
available. Later in the year a special rabbit day or two, or 
fairly consistent ferreting, will thin them out, but it is far better 
to keep up a fairly consistent policy and shoot them whenever 
possible. 

In the same way the wood-pigeon is a bird which should be 
shot whenever possible. He is no friend to the farmer, and he 
consumes a great deal of food which might otherwise find its 
way to game. This year people disappointed of partridges have 
devoted a little time to wood-pigeons. The great secret is a hide, 
a mask to cover the human face and a good decoy. Wooden or 
papier mdaché decoys have their uses, but a few live pigeons from 
the farm dovecote are usually more satisfactory owing to their 
natural movement. In dry weather one of the best places for a 
hide is near a wood pond, for pigeons will come in long distances 
in the evening to drink at the pond before roosting in the nearest 
firs. When big flocks of pigeons frequent a wood, there is no 
doubt that they get a great deal of the feed put down for pheasants, 
if this is thrown, as it often is, in a wide ride or clearing. On the 
other hand, if this is scattered in moderate cover, the wood-pigeon, 
being a wily bird, with a preference for open spaces, will hesitate 
before he comes down into a potentially dangerous area for 
the corn. 
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By APPoINnTMEN®? 
Hunting Hats for Ladies and Gentlemen 
SILK HATS 
Ladies’ 50/- 
Gentlemen’s 52/6 
Specialité 
HUNTING CAPS 
Masters’ ... ... 45/- 
Hunt Servants’ ... 38/6 
As supplied to the principal Hunts, ” ontian a a F] h d | 
a ri ich se Ht a a US c Ad 
wide reputation, aitted with 
Safety Pad - 35/= 
Gent's - - - - 39/6 OLONEL Hawker said that 
‘‘a real good sportsman feels 
selves ~ more gratified by flushing and 
of Bond Street killing a woodcock or even a few 
snipes, than bags full of game. 
1 Old Bond Street, LONDON;W.1. , 
ae J Truly a ‘cock calls for quick and 
accurate shooting. 
Smokeless Diamond powder, which 
AND : 
is used by nearly all gunmakers and is 
; loaded by the makers into “Pegamoid,” 
Guns * Rifles * Cartridges “Zenith,” “Gastight,” “Primax” and 
The “‘@RANTBURY SPECIAL,” “Grand Prix” cartridges, is a most 
steel-lined, water-resisting, 19/6 per 100 comfortable powder to shoot and 
OTHER QUALITIES - - - 12/6 to 28)- moreover has a great and justified 
reputation for quickness on the bird. 
Shooting Lessons, Gun-fitting and Practice 
STEPHEN GRANT AND JOSEPH LANG, LTD., 
ESTABLISHED 1821, 
7, BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. 
Telephone: REGENT 0454. 
Mie New 22 Cakeh I . 
; a For Uniform Results— 
8 The New .22 Cal. r. f B f 
| WINCHESTER ||| 2SUEY orkyNocH cast 
(a a 
: AND A NOBEL POWDER 
|STAYNLESS | 
a 
io o 
CARTRIDGES OB 
No Rusting No Pitting a 
Meet tee vou added Cuetec est party oak the ied oer barrel Q 
BN WINCHESTER “SEAYSLESST carps nig of se old shots |} All Eley and Kynoch cases are made to fit the standard 
: ea tas ke ie tee ce ee a ee a chamber dimensions of British guns—the best in the world. 
Sole Distributors in{Great Britain and Ireland. et 
g LondontArmoury Co., Wtd., ee ptr aa BTW DJ 
1o] 
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S & GUNS 
OF ALL CLASSES. 
RAYFORDWORKS. KENT, 











BOSS & CO. 


wee STREET, LONDON, |W ‘ 
: Regent 711 


“ Gunbarrels, Picoy, London.” 

" BUILDERS OF BEST GUNS MONLY. 
Shooting Ground—SHIRE HALL LANE, HENDON. 
Telephone—Hendon 1032. Coach—R. D. Robertson. 
Open for Fitting, Teaching, Coaching and practice 

Cartridges Carefully Loaded on Premises. 


Proprietors: Messrs. J. S. & R. D. ROBERTSON 




















Scientifically constructed ho that water 
or damp cannot e, Remington 

cannot swell or jam. Uniforne poe a 

ome pattern and penetration. 


ag for a ome. Wise 
HARE, D PHEASANT. AND SNIPE, ae, 





“gy Wetproof “NITRO CLUB 


Remington Arms Union, Metallic 
Cartridge Co. Ltd., Brimsdown, 
Enfield, Middlesex 







G Remington, i: 





1735 to 1927 


"RIGBY 


43 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


PRIZE MEDAL 


DOG SOAP 


In small and large tablet. 
a Chats ond” tee 


DUAN AT 


s A LUXURY SHAVE 
WITHOUT SOAP, WATER OR BRUSH 
USE A TUBE OF LLOYD'S 


EUX-E-SIS 


AND A RAZOR—THAT’S ALL 
It Softens Beard, Soothes Sensitive Skin and 
SAVES TIME. 


Ask for Widow Lloyd’s Eux-e-si 
CHEMISTS or STORES. The label on 


Tubes 1/6 or 3/- each, POST FREE (Uni 
Kingdom). A small “ Trial” Tube Post F ge 


50 Years’ REPUTATION, 
Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors : 


AIMEE LLOYD & CO., Ltd. 
23, Panton St., Haymarket, LONDON, S.W.1 
QOL Witt 





TN 


‘SPADE SCRAPER’ INVENTIONS 











with a curve or angle to fit every odd 


Spade Boot Scraper 
corner, 10/3; Brush, on three little feet. 25/6, or 35/« the pair, 


carriage paid ; Motor Car 


Road ri? Horse Shoes for tarred roads, 6/- a set, which should 


prove a boon to horse owners this winter. 


suitable for hunting; also Unbreakable S 
> tune-' 
and several other useful inventions which will interest you. 


FULL ILLUSTRATED PARTICULARS FROM 


They are very 
Ti 


SPADE SCRAPERS’ (Dept, C.L.), Wappenham, Towcester, 
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ON BUYING A RETRIEVER 


the Tin Age (Tin Lizzies, tinned food 

and tinny music) that many men are 
unable to realise the variability of animal 
temperament. We are so accustomed to a 
lever control of machinery with instantane- 
ous and systematic compliance to direc- 
tion, that we often fail to recognise the 
fact that a dog has sensibilities and 
temperament. 

If we desire to purchase a gun-dog, 
it is essential that we should realise. the 
fact that we are not buying a mechanical 
toy, but an animal with a highly developed 
consciousness; and if’ we wish to make 
the best of our acquisition it is necessary 
for the gun to appreciate the mentality of 
the dog. 

Thus, when the new canine assistant 
arrives, we must endeavour to understand 
the point of view of an animal which is 
suddenly transferred to a different master, 
a new outlook, and variable circumstances ; 
and the wise owner will, to begin with, 
try to attract the affection—and, through 
this, the obedience—of his new charge 
before he attempts to test the working 
capabilities of his purchase. 

But to begin with, we will consider 
the question of selecting a gun-dog, and 
we will restrict our choice, on this occasion, 
to the retriever. 

In making our selection we must 
remember the detail of temperament, 
which we have quoted above; and the 
average shooting man will (unless he is an 
expert handler) give his preference to a 
dog which does not rely too much on the 
control of its owne 
between the retriever and its then present 
master may be perfect, but the purchaser 


| SUPPOSE it is because we live in 





may not be able to acquire that perfect © 


sympathy which evidently exists between 
the animal and the seller. Therefore the 
buyer will choose a dog that is more 
“ self-contained.”’ 

It is possible that the would-be pur- 
chaser will be unable to have a retriever 
on approval—as, owing to the fact that 
so many possible buyers are entirely igno- 
rant of proper handling, the majority of 
sellers are unwilling to risk the spoiling 
of a valuable animal through such ignorance 
in management—and the prospective buyer 
will have to be satisfied with seeing the 
dog worked by the selling owner. This is 
quite satisfactory if the intending pur- 
chaser knows the points to study and asks 
the exhibitor to demonstrate the animal’s 
competence in a variety of tests. 

Above <all, it is essential that the 
handler of the dog should himself shoot 
the game on which the retriever is to be 
tried. In this respect, field trials fail in 
their purpose; for, owing to the impossi- 
bility of allowing every handler to shoot 
the quarry as well as manage his dog, 
we often see a prize at a trial won by an 
animal which would obviously be wild 
under ordinary shooting conditions but 
can be restrained by a handler when the 
latter is able to concentrate all his ‘‘ threat- 
ening ’’ attention on his canine charge. 

The seller should be asked to show the 
work of the retriever on partridges, pheas- 
ants and hares, walked up and driven; 
for a dog will often be quite steady when 
it has been ‘‘ dropped ”’ at a stand during 
a drive, but may demonstrate a tendency 
to run in when it is walking at heel- and 
sees game fall ahead of it. On the other 
hand, a retriever may resist temptation 
when walking up game, but be unsteady 
at a drive to a bird which has fallen but 
kicks about on bare ground in sight of 
the watching dog. 

Both hares and rabbits should be shot 
over the retriever; for it is a curious fact 
that some retrievers may be steady on 
one of these ‘‘ types of fur,’’ but be unable 
to resist the pursuit of the other. 

If it is possible, the retriever should 
be tested on a hare when the dog ‘s out 


working for a bird. This is not easy to 
arrange, but if plenty of thick covert is 
walked the opportunity of seeing this 
performance will generally arise. The dog 
must demonstrate its capability in thick 
punishing undergrowth. 

The orders and signs by which the 
retriever is worked should be carefully 
noted, so that the same commands and 
signals can be used by the purchaser— 
and thus the dog has a fair opportunity 
of demonstrating its ability. If the in. 
tending buyer wishes to use the retriever 
largely for wildfowl, it is essential that 
the dog should show its willingness to carry 
duck, snipe, etc.—for some _ retrievers 
dislike holding these birds—and it is, of 
course, most important that the animal 
should perform in water and thus demon- 
strate its ability to swim. If, however, the 
particular animal is a Labrador, it will 
probably be more difficult to keep out of 
water than to send in. 

All the game retrieved—particularly 
live birds—should be examined for teeth 
marks or crushing, so that the intending 
purchaser is quite satisfied that the dog 
has that essential desideratum: a soft 
mouth. The physical formation of the 
dog must be considered ; for we must have a 
retriever which possesses endurance, speed, 
brain-power, and ability to run a line with 
facility. Thus, the animal should be 
perfectly sound, well developed and agile ; 
it should have good feet and legs, a sensible 
expression, and a neck long enough to get 
its head well down to the ground. The 
tests on game will show the “ possibilities ”’ 
of its olfactory sense. 

Above all, we must endeavour to buy 
a retriever that is a good doer ; for nothing 
is so unsatisfactory as a dog that is per- 
nickety with its food. 

But, having now described the ideal 
retriever, we must be careful to realise 
another point of view. Well trained gun- 
dogs cannot be turned out by mass production. 
We must endeavour to appreciate the 
trouble and expense that is involved in 
the production of a retriever which will 
satisfactorily pass the tests that have been 
suggested. The dog will probably have 
been shot over for two seasons ; the feeding 
and kennelling costs will have necessitated 
an outlay of {20 ; the proportion of shoot- 
ing expenses will account for another £10 ; 
and if we add £20 to pay for the many 
hours of tuition which the trainer has given 
to his charge, we shall not err much on 
the side of generosity. 

When the ideal retriever has been 
discovered, tried and purchased, do not 
let us risk spoiling our acquisition by 
neglect or casual handling. Practice with 
a dummy for several days will probably 
create the necessary “ liaison’’ between 
man and dog ; and these dress rehearsals 
should always be done before the new 
purchase is tried in ‘‘ shooting party ”’ 
work. The retriever should be carefully 
watched during the first few days in the 
field and any incipient tendency to un- 
steadiness immediately checked. Between 
drives or beats the animal should be put 
ona lead; for it is during these intervals, 
when the master’s attention wanders, that 
a retriever in novel surroundings may fall 
to temptation. 

The dog should be kept in a warm, 
dry kennel which is quite free from 
draughts. A good loose-box offers excellent 
accommodation; but a sleeping bench, 
raised from the ground, should be put up 
in one corner—if the retriever shows a 
tendency to lie about on the brick or 
cement floor, this can be prevented by the 
provision of wooden battens, which can be 
made, or obtained from the leading manu- 
facturers of kennel appliances. The animal 
should have a good meal in the evening 
and a hard biscuit every morning—the 
latter acts as a dental cleaner and a gum 
preserver ! MIDDLE WALLop. 
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Smart Sporting Attire 
THOMAS & SONS 


LADIES’ TAILORS and HABIT MAKERS 
Special prices for girls under sixteen years of age. 


6 BROOK STREET 
NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON 


Telephone No. Mayfair 3062, 
Telegrams: “ Sporticina, Wesdo, London.” 


























Zan D ROW 


46, BGs LDL London .w1 





em Pree 


LIMITED 


The Harmony of Good 
Taste and Refinement is 
reflected in all WOOD- 
ROW Headwear, 
imparting the air of 
INDIVIDUALITY so 
seldom found in a hat. 


Branches at 
8, Castle St. 40, Westmoreland St. 
LIVERPOOL. DUBLIN. 
Gordon I 11, Market St. 
“CLASES MANCHESTER, 


yell Place, BELFAST, 
Birmingham Agents : 


W. C. Richards & Co., 
67, Corporation St, 



































Kenneth BariarD 


“1D.B. Lowther ” 


HIS model has been 

specially designed to 
give all the warmth and 
comfort of an Ulster yet 
having the smartness of a 
Town Overcoat. It is cut 
on fairly straight lines 
without belt, and is equally 
suitable for Walking, 
Travelling or Motor wear. 
It looks extremely smart 
when made up in our 
famous ‘“ Duffle Fleece,” 
a material that gives the 
maximum warmth, with 
the minimum of weight, 
and can be had in navy 
blue, greys, fawns, and in 
a large range of checks. 


Ready for immediate wear 
in all sizes or to order 


AT 9 GUINEAS 


This model can also be had in 
other materials from 7 to 12 
Guineas. 


Patterns and easy form of 
self measurement sent post free 
on application, 


37, Conduit Street, London, W.1 











TRUTH 


in Advertising 


“To seek the truth and live 
to it.” Resolution, Convention 
of Advertising men and women. 


All advertisers in this journal are 
Truthful Advertisers. If they 
weren’t they wouldn’t be there. 





W. J. SMITH, LTD. 


LITTLE CADOGAN PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Phone: Sloane 4777. Telegrams: Autohorse, Sloane, London 





re. Best service; tariff for Theatres, 
Balls, Stations, etc. Cars on hire by the year, including ¢. eur in livery, garage 
and full maintenance. Any leading make of car supplied. Agents for Lanchester Cars 


Motor Cars on hi heapest terms.  S; 











Body work, painting and engineering repairs of every description. 















































GIRLS’ 
RIDING APPAREL 


Grace of line and distinction 
of cut in riding habits for 
the growing girl are here 
obtained by tailors who 
specialise in fitting the 
adolescent figure. Every 
detail, too, of the equipment 
is found under the one roof. 


ZC/1107. 


RIDING COAT 
FOR ASTRIDE 


for young ladies 
from 6 to 16 years. 
In Whipcords and 

Covert Coatings, 


from 
£7-7-0 
THE BREECHES 
from 


£3-13-6 


Write for Catalogue :— Riding 
Apparel for Youthful Wearers.”’ 


Wm. ROWE & CoO. Ltd. 
106 NewBond St. London 


(A ON ROMER 





























T. Pease, Son 
& CO. 

Wine Merchants, 
DARLINGTON. 
Established 1808. 

A FEW SELECTED BRANDS. 

PORT Per doz, 
TRUMPETER, medium full - - 64/. 
INQUISITOR, full'‘bodied- - - 70/« 
POMPADOUR, vintage character - 76/» 

SHERRY 
FINE PALE, full - - - - - §2/. 
CEDRO, light medium dry- - - 64/- 
LA MORICIA, “Old Nutty” - - 76/- 
“BOS” WHISKY*** - - - 150/. 
LIQUEUR BRANDY 
(Over 30 years old) - ~- 324/~ 
Assorted quantities supplied. 
Carriage Paid. 
Full Price List on Application. 






































$PANIEL 


Ballyraine, Arklow, | ey 
January 4th, rgor. " 

To-day I gave my six months old Spaniel one-half 
of a Naldire’s Powder, and in fifteen minutes he had 
passed a a - worms the size of a tennis ball, It 
was com of 35 tapeworms, varying from sft. to 
r8in. T his shows that Naldire’s Powders are worthy 
of recommendation, R, C, HALLOWES. 


NALDIRE’S WORM POWDERS 


Are sold by all Chemists, in | reer 1/3, 2/6, 4/3, 


and 5/6 each, with full directions for use. 
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REFINEMENTS 


ments have been applied to sporting 

gun design,.and if we look over the 
standard products of the gun makers we 
find our present-day choice limited to 
either the sidelock or the Anson and 
Deeley hammerless, with possibly a varia- 
tion to a gun built on the ‘over and 
under ”’ principle. The high-grade hammer 
gun is obsolete, so far as Great Britain 
in concerned, though they are still built 
to special order and still figure as an 
important item for the trade export 
market. One still finds good old hammer 
guns in use in the country, and only the 
other day I heard a farmer speak with 
pride of the “‘ strong locks ”’ of his favourite 
piece. 

He was, although unaware of it, 
speaking in terms of a good hundred 
years ago, when the locks of a flintlock 
were considered very much more important 
than the barrels. In those days the strength 
and quickness of the locks, the quick 
driving blow of the cock and the swift, 
snappy flyback of the steel or hammer, 
made all the difference to the reliability 
and swift shooting power of a gun. And 
the legend of the vital effect and influence 
of strong locks endures among us to this 
day. 

It is astonishing how seldom anything 
goes wrong with the locks of a good 
quality hammerless gun. There must be 
any number of them which have fired 
hundreds of thousands of rounds and 
probably have not been repaired or even 
adjusted since they left their maker’s 
shop. Only once in twenty-five or more 
years have I had trouble with a lock— 
once a mainspring broke, the metal having 
crystallised owing to an internal flaw in 
the steel. 

We are wisely content to leave our 
locks and the internal workings of our 
guns to our gun makers, but nevertheless 
they will bear occasional thinking about, 
for they may influence our shooting more 
than we think. A little wear at some point 
where oil has not penetrated, a little clog- 
ging at some point where oil has congealed 
and gummed up, and it may make a 
difference to our trigger pulls and lead to 
that slight delay which means—behind a 
bird. 

There is another matter, too, in 
which locks affect us. The cap of one’s 
cartridge is the heart of the whole affair, 
and excellent as our modern caps are, 
they are to a certain extent affected by the 
shape of the striker and the strength of 
its blow. There are not great variations in 
good British game guns, but if you experi- 
ment with some of the cheap foreign-made 
rubbish with strikers not dissimilar from 
pieces of French nails, you will find wide 
differences of performance, due simply to 
faulty ignition. The cartridge will go 
off, but in some curious way it does not 
go off crisp. There is not the perceptible 
hang-fire that there is with a percussion 
gun between the detonation of the cap and 
the explosion of the powder, but there is a 
practical perception of lag—a suspicion of 
sizzle. : 

The relative virtues of sidelocks and 
Anson and Deeley actions are not hard 
to assess. The sidelocks are more graceful 
and more expensive, but they are nowa- 
days just as reliable. The A and D type, 
on the other hand, are, perhaps, better for 
a gun which is to go abroad with an officer 
on service, for if by any chance anything 
does go wrong, it is the kind of lock where 
a member can be replaced at least tem- 
porarily by any fairly intelligent mechanic. 
The sidelock, with its greater delicacy, 
represents a more difficult repair problem. 
The same line of reasoning applies to the 
single trigger—it is a delightful refinement 
on an English game gun and nowadays it is 
reliable. The selective single trigger, that 
is to say, the one which gives you the option 


I: is a long time since any new improve- 
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IN GUNS 


of firing the left barrel first, is, I think, a 
doubtful benefit. You so seldom need 
it that the introduction of additional 
complexities is hardly worth while, and the 
time lost in making the necessary change 
is also a factor to be taken into account. 
In the old days trouble was experienced 
with some single trigger actions on account 
of the ‘instinctive double pull.” This 
has been successfully overcome in modern 
designs, but occasionally one comes across. 
a man who, from some idiosyncrasy in his 
gun handling has difficulty with any single 
trigger. The benefit of a single trigger lies, 
perhaps, not so much in any increase of 
speed to be gained—although this is 
noticeable with some very quick shots, 
but in the fact that there is no slackening 
of the original grip while the trigger 
finger is moved from trigger to trigger. 
There are few other refinements of 
importance. One maker fits detachable 
locks, which can be removed at will, but 
the ingenuity of the device might lead an 
absent-minded man into the greater 
trouble of bringing out his gun without 
his locks. Sling eyes and butt swivels, 
which are standard on nearly all foreign 
guns, one seldom or never sees on British 
ones, although in certain types of country 
they have marked advantages. They are 
convenient for carrying a heavy wildfowl 
gun when there is a good deal of scrambling 
about mud creeks to be done; and in 
certain kinds of hill and tree country, 
which one meets in Canada, climbing 
with one hand occupied with a gun is 
a fairly arduous business and a sling of 
some kind an enormous advantage. 
Lastly comes the rubber recoil plate. 
I do not know that it is very useful to 
most of us, but if you are sensitive to 
recoil or to gun headache, which is a 
by-product of recoil, it is well worth 
trying. On a boy’s or a lady’s gun it is a 
very useful and important attachment, for 
it adds a certain amount of padding to a 
thinly covered shoulder bone and stops the 
tendency to flinch. HeB:¢. &. 


THE REARING OF FERRETS 

ERRET-BREEDING is not always 
F a remunerative business, and unless 

great care be taken it may often 
prove very much the reverse. At the 
present time, however, ferrets are fetching 
good prices, and are likely to do so for 
some time to come. A great many more 
or less useless ferrets are bred every year 
and, since they cost just as much to rear 
as good ones, there is not much object 
in perpetuating them. 

Ferrets for breeding should be made 
on fine lines—long and snaky in appearance 
with long noses and small ears. The blunt- 
nosed ferret of generally coarse appearance 
is seldom any use and usually grows to 
too big a size. It is often lazy and gives 
great trouble through “ lying-up.”’ 

Young ferrets can be reared quite 
well on skim milk and stale bread, with a 
small amount of meat when they are two 
or three months’ old. They should have 
only freshly killed meat, and nothing is 
better for them than small birds, such 
as sparrows, or a young rabbit. When 
ferrets are born they should never be 
looked at, or their dam will, very probably, 
kill them. Again, if she be allowed to go 
thirsty, she will probably eat her family. 

Cleanliness, of course, is very important 
or distemper is sure to make its appearance. 
Hay or oat straw should be used for the 
nest, and the floor of the hut should be 
covered with wood chips, shavings or 
coarse chaff, which must be frequently 
renewed. Sawdust is bad material for 
ferret hutches, because it sticks to the 
feet when wet and may produce foot-rot. 
Young ferrets should be handled as 
frequently as possible after weaning, but 
never worked until they are full-grown. 
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THE “YEO” WILL 
*KEEP YOU DRY 


FOR YEARS—FOR MANY YEARS 


“‘One day a few weeks ago I was riding 
through the Burgess Pass in_ the 
Canadian Rockies. It rained in sheets 
for hours, but the ‘ Yeo’ Coat a made 
me kept me bone dry.”—A.M.S 





Buying a ‘‘ YEO” is buying certain pro- 
tection from either violent downpour or 
obstinate slow-falling rain that lasts all 
day. The protection is certain because 
the material is positively and durably 
waterproof and each ‘‘ YEO” is put 
together with unusual skill andcare. A 
good-looking shapely coat which slips on 
or off readily, the ‘‘ YEO”? is specially 
featured for riding since it is full-skirted, 
fitted with leg loops, and has fan-piecein 
slit at back, but it is thereby none the 
less useful for general wear also. 
‘““YEO” Coats stocked in many sizes 
come in our No. 22, alightweight (34lbs.) 
biscuit fawn cloth strong enough for all 
but the roughest wear. Also in No. 90, 
a sturdy, one might say wear-proof, 
Fawn Twill clot. ers 


= Price in either cloth, 90/- 


: We shall be pleased to send a “ YEO” 
Coat on approval on receipt of remit- 
tance or reference. Height and chest 
measure over jacket suffice to indicate 

» size, List and patterns at request. 


*“* COTTESMORE ”’ 
Waterproof Riding Apron 


—— 
Suggested” and approved by the 
Earl of Lonsdale, gives complete 
protection from waist to mid-calf, 
weighs only 14 ozs., slips easily 
into coat pocket, is very durable. 
Foreparts are secured to legs by 
special web straps. Made in our 
noted No, 31 biscuit fawn cloth, 
positively and lastingly water- 
proof. Please state size round 


waist, 
Price 25/- 





** NEWMARKET” 
Waterproof Knee Boots for 
riding, fishing, shooting, etc. 


A health safeguard for the out-o’- 
door man, 


Write fer Special Boot List 





fe Vir 
= J CORDING:CO 


'e Waterproofers to H.M. the King 


19 PICCADILLY, W.l 


and temporarily 81 JERMYN ST., S.W.1 
while rebuilding 35 ST. JAMES ST.,S.W.1 























Telegrams: 


“Cavesson, London.’ Telephone: 2464 Gerrard. 


ESTABLISHED. 1851. 


WINTER CLOTHING, 1927. 


GEORGE PARKER & SONS 


(SADDLERS) LTD. 


17, 18 &19, Upper St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C.2 




















Extra Super Fawn Rugs, London ey Pad Hood Roller Fillet eee 
Colour, extra 
Super Livery Cloth | se 

Special “ . 

Blue Pay rs Green do., bound 


heavy bound & as. 
A210 i 6/6 35/- 22/6 1/6 H 15 % 
D1126 5/- 25/- 18/6 1/- 4 20 


¥1176 5/6 30/- 21/- 1/6 4156 


bi 
Kersey Tilting, Black and Scarlet 4 2 20 5/6 30/- 18/6 1/- 4170 
Letters, 1/3. Monograms, 1/6 a letter. 
SPECIAL LINE. 
Extra Super London Colour full size — Blankets 


all wool) 8 Ibs. 40/- 


Other Blankets ve 7 Ibs. 35/- each 
Night _ all interwoven, extra. heavy, ‘ott. Sin. and i «+ 25/- ,, 
oe a Army pattern ee oo 16/8 ,, 
pa art lined +. 12/6 ,, 
Super Sin. Leather Rollers, hand | sewn, ‘flat brass furniture | +» 37/6 ,, 
Second quality 


+. 30/- ,, 
Best Brass Headstails, white buft fronts, “24a/-.° bin. “Super Bandages 
2% yards long, 8/6 a6 


ALL STABLE Crate KEPT IN STOCK, 











THE “TRON” HAT 





Price 30|- 


Sold by the 
best Hatters 


Accidents happen even to 
the best of riders. 


The Battersby ‘ Iron”’ 
Hat is an especially stiff 
hunting bowler strong 
enough to break the 
shock of the worst fall. 


The leather is stitched to 
the side, forming a stout 
buffer between the hard 
felt exterior and the 
wearer’s head—thus 
quite possibly saving 
concussion. 


Write for full particulars and 
List of Agents C. 


BRITISH 


HATS 


FOR MEN 


Ga gtter Shy, 


Actual Makers : 


BATTERSBY & Co., Ltd., STOCKPORT 


Monomark : BCM/BATTERSBY 



















































































































REPLENISHING THE 





AN EARLY SUMMER BORDER WHERE PEONIES, 


UTUMN is the season of renovation and replenishment 
in the garden, and if genial weather cccurs, it is as well 
to take advantage of the opportunity to push ahead 
with the work, as if it is left unfinished during the next 
few weeks, the weather later on may render it impossible 

to be undertaken until next spring, when there will be any 
number of immediate duties demanding attention. This is the 
best time to undertake any rearranging and restocking that 


may be found necessary, since 
it is the end of one gardening 
year and the beginning of 
another, Ideas and suggestions 
gleaned during the past season 
can be put into practice while 
still fresh in the memory, and 
as the removal of certain plants 
that have proved unsatisfactory 
is carried out, so can gradual 
restocking with fresh subjects 
be undertaken. Replenishment 
should not be done in a 
haphazard way. Start with 
some preconceived ideas of 
what is desired by roughly 
planning suggested alterations 
and planting schemes on paper, 
so that. some picture of the 
end result may be obtained. 
Make a careful selection of 
plants to meet the needs of 
the different parts of the garden, 
and according to personal taste, 
and then roughly indicate their 
positions on the plan. It is 
unwise to carry out restocking 
without some guide unless one 
has imagination and a fair 
knowledge of the plants used, 
their habits, height, flower 
colours and time of flowering. 
These points are all important, 
and it is here that the amateur 
often fails. A_ professional 
gardener, knowing his plants 
and their idiosyncrasies, can 
juggle with them ix situ without 
the help of paper and produce 
a charming result, but let the 
amateur follow suit and the 
end will be disastrous. For 
one thing, the latter is apt to 
plant too closely with the idea 
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BROAD FLOWING COLOUR DRIFTS SHOULD 
AIMED AT IN THE ROCK GARDEN. 





BE 
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GARDEN 


LUPINS AND IRISES PREDOMINATE. 


of leaving no blanks, but with the result of overcrowding and 
obtaining plants both weak and sickly. Make a point when 
purchasing plants to ascertain, (1) their ultimate height, (2) habit 
of growth and if they are slow or rapid growers, (3) time of 
flowering, (4) colour, (5) evergreen or deciduous, (6) any peculiar 
characteristics, such as creeping and spreading by means of an 
underground stem. Once satisfaction has been gained on 
these points, planting can be done. Each plant can be given 


space according to its habit 
and included in certain schemes 
for a particular reason. No 
matter the part of the garden, 
these are the criteria on which 
successful replenishment de- 
pends if charming effects are 
wanted. No shrub or herba- 
ceous border, or a part of the 
rock garden, will look well if 
the plants have been thrown 
together anyhow and left to 
take care of themselves. This 
year, particularly, the disastrous 
results of such a course are 
only too evident. Growth has 
been exceptional, with the 
result that where close planting 
was done, the plants have 
choked themselves and flower- 
ing has been interfered with. 
When restocking, attempt, 
if possible, to break away from 
stereotyped lines. Introduce a 
few new plants into the scheme, 
which may, perhaps, have been 
noted in a friend’s garden or 
at a flower show. The cata- 
logues of most up-to-date 
nursery firms will supply you 
with all the information neces- 
sary on the many different kinds 
of plants and, in addition, often 
offer suggestions on planting 
and grouping, so that the 
inclusion of any newcomers 
should not prove a_ source 
of difficulty. As well as 
introducing new plants, add 
new varieties of existing plants 
in the garden to the collection. 
These are all of better colour- 
ing, of finer habit and with 
larger sized blooms than the 
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HYACINTHS 

ROMAN HYACINTHS 
CYNTHELLA HYACINTHS 
Mee” BEDDING 


TUL 
SINGLE TULIPS 
MAY-FLOWERING 
TULIPS 
DARWIN TULIPS 
DAFFODILS & NARCISSI 
CROCUS, Ertc., and all 
Spring-Flowering Bulbs. 


TOP SIZE ONLY. 
TRUE TO NAME. 





See “SUTTON'S BULBS for 1927” 


Post Free. 








SUTTONS 


B ULB S, LAWN GRASS SEEDertc. 





SUTTON’S SPECIALITIES 
FOR TURF 


a years WORM DES- 
TROYER, the most efficient 
preparation for this purpose: 
7lbs. 3/-, 14lbs. 4/6, 28lbs. 
7/6, 56lbs. 12/6, 112Ibs. 22/6. 
SUTTON’S MOSS DES- 
TROYER, 7lbs. 2/9, 14lbs. 
4/6, 28lbs. 8/-, 56lbs. 15/-, 
112Ibs. 27/6. 
All interested in Lawns and Sports 
Grounds shou'd write to our 
dvisory Department for advice 
on problems connected with the 


formation and upkeep of sports turf 
of all kinds. 





SEEDSMEN BY 











 Rgpetcbscsie Illustrated Catalogue, “‘ Bulbs and Lawns,” 
contains particulars of all the best varieties of 
Hyacinths, Narcissus, Tulips, etc., and will be gladly 
sent post free upon application. 


GRASS 


We shall be pleased to send post 
free to any address. a copy of the 
new edition of ‘‘ Lawns,” which 
contains full details and particulars 
of the renovation, and making of a 
new lawn. 


ROSE & 
FRUIT TREES 


Our stocks of Rose and Fruit ph 
are the finest procurable, and only 
the best varieties are listed in our 


SWEET PEAS 


We strongly recommend sowing 
Sweet Peas in the Autumn both for 
Exhibition and Garden decoration. 
We issue a Rovel List containing 
all the latest Novelties and the pick 
of the raisers’ varieties. A copy of 
“‘ Sweet Peas for Autumn Sowing ’’ 
will be gladly sent post free on 
application. 


Herbaceous Plants 


Send at once for our Herbaceous 
Plant Catalogue containing all the 
very best varieties. Our stocks are 








SUTTON & SONS 


Seeasmen, READING 











on application. 


post free. 





“Rose and Fruit Tree’’ Catalogue 
which will be gladly sent post free 


the finest procurable and every care 
and attention is given to ensure the 
plants arriving in perfect condition. 





Seedsmen to H.M. The King 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 

















Full particulars on application. 
PRICES: 

eh ise 9 0 0 

36in. =... £1110 0 


RANSOMES, 
SIMS AND 
Ld. 


Orwell Works, 
IPSWICH. 





Ransomes_—— 


LAWN SWEEPERS 


Ransomes’ Lawn Sweepers have proved them- 
selves most effective for removing leaves, etc., 
from the lawn. The machine also has an ex- 
cellent effect on the appearance of the grass. 

























WOODEN ROSE SCREENS may be effective in 


appearance but they are most unsatisfactory in practical use. 


ADOPT OUR 


IRON & LATTICE SCREENS 


which are prac- 
tically indestruc- 
tible, and thus 
avoid disappoint- 
ment and damage 
to your roses. 
PRICES : 
Screens, 6ft. by 
, aft. deep 20/- each 
> STANDARDS, ft. 
~ high - 7/6 each 


sree TEI PAINTED. 


BARNARDS Ltd, D NORWICH 





























BARNHAM 





OUR CATALOGUES 


as illustrated below, are interesting and free on application 





No. 1.—FRUIT TREES AND SHRUBS 
» 2.—ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS 
» 3.—ALPINES AND HARDY PERENNIALS 
Immense stocks of all the above, 
well grown and true to name 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, LTD. 


SUSSEX 








“After 27 years’ continuous 


service the 


HORSE SHOE BOILER 


appears to be as good as when in- 
stalled. An old and faithful servant 
tried under all climatic conditions 


and never found wanting,” 
writes J. ¥. Carter, Esq., Victoria Avenue, St. Helen's, Hastings 
23/2/27 


For warming Greenhouses, 


Workshops, Poultry Houses, Kennels, &c. 


Ensure an even temperature 
with utmost economy. 
Used in the R.H.S. and Zoological Gardens. 


Greenhouse Booklet S or Warm Garage 
Booklet and advice free on request. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO. LTD. 
65, 65a, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1 


Garages, 
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older forms, while the range of 
shades offered is sufficient to satisfy 
every taste. 

When one comes to the replen- 
ishment of the beds and borders 
in a garden where hardy plants 
predominate, one cannot but be 
struck with the latitude which is 
allowed in the selection of suitable 
plants to occupy such situations 
and in their arrangement. Borders 
may be designed in any number of 
ways, according with their purpose, 
and once the nature of the border 
has been decided on, the inmates 
can be selected. The range of 
subjects is wide, but for our purpose 
here, we will restrict ourselves to 
a consideration of hardy herbace- 
ous perennials. For backgrounds 
tall plants such as delphiniums, 
hollyhocks, foxgloves, mulleins, tree 
lupins, a few of the shrubby spirzas, 
helianthus, eremuri, Artemesia lacti- 
flora, Cimicifuga racemosa, acanthus, 
senecio in variety, solidago (the 
golden rod), the taller dahlias (the 
cactus and decorative flowered 
varieties) and rudbeckias, may be 
chosen, while for the middle of 
the border, peonies, aconitum, 
anemones, campanulas, Chrysan- 
themum maximum, dahlias, gladioli, 
phloxes, lupins, Michaelmas daisies, 
galega, Hesperis matronalis, irises in 
variety, the uncommon _ sisyrin- 
chiums, many species of lily, Scabiosa 
caucasica in several varieties, 
sidalceas, spireas, thalictrums, 
anchusas, eryngiums,  gaillardias, 
heleniums, coreopsis, geums, knipho- 
fias, montbretias monarda, among 
others, may be chosen. Any number 
of plants may occupy the foreground 
if they are of dwarf habit. Gypso- 
phila paniculata is excellent for 
the foreground, while potentilla is 
also good. On the whole, however, 
annuals are to be preferred for 
giving colour to the forefront, inter- 
spersed among low growing heaths : 
helianthemums, cistus or the grey- 
leaved santolina. With such kinds 
as delphiniums, peonies, lupins, 
phloxes and Michaelmas daisies, a 
few of the modern varieties of each 
kind should be grown. Among 
delphiniums, the following can be 
recommended; the well known 
Millicent Blackmore, of a blue and 
mauve shade; James William 
Kelway, gentian blue with plum 
shading ; Blue Boy; Mrs. Townley 
Parker ; Nora Ferguson; and among THE DECORATIVE FOTHERGILLA MAJOR WITH ITS WHITE FLUFFY BALLS. 
the Wrexham strain, the attrac- 
tive Monarch of Wales, Coquette 
and the deep toned Violet Queen. 
These three latter varieties have 
all long tapering spikes, which look 
extremely elegant in the border. 
There are many decorative peonies 
now obtainable, most of which 
have originated at the Langport 
nurseries. A few of the best are 
Lady Alexandra Duff, Kelway’s 
Glorious, Pride of Langport (single), 
Langport Triumph and Beatrice 
Kelway. Among lupins a choice 
collection might be made from the 
foliowing : the deep yellow Sunshine, 
the pink Downer’s Delight, Opal, a 
good blue, the deep coloured Choco- 
late Soldier and the soft blue 
Penelope. The varieties of Michael- 
mas daisies are legion and were 
seen to advantage at the recent 
Holland Park show. Among the 
best are the giant-flowered Queen 
of Colwall, the feathery-flowered 
Silver Spray, the well known 
Barr’s Pink, Queen Mary, valuable 
as a late flowerer, Little Boy Blue 
and its counterpart, Little Pink 
Lady, October Dawn and Climax. 
Among phlox varieties special note 
should be made of several offjthe | SISYRINCHIUMS ARE ADMIRABLE PLANTS FOR FURNISHING A SHADY BORDER. 
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KELWAY & SON, 
The Royal Nurseries 





Now is the time to Plant Kelway’s Lovely New Paeonies in Your 
Herbaceous Border 





The Most Fascinating Hardy Perennial 


The wonderful new Langport varieties are enchantingly beautiful, surprisingly hardy and sweet scented. No garden 
or border is up-to-date without them. 

COLLECTION “ D.”—The most fragrant sorts are included. Pure white, cherry red, crimson, deep rose, bright pink, 
peach, and combinations of creamy yellow and white and blush are but a few of the tints in this collection. Purple and 
lilac are excluded. Strong plants true to name. 


Carriage paid if cheque accompanies order for amounts exceeding £3. 





42/» per doz.; 50 for £7: 7:9. 


LANGPORT, 








SOMERSET | 

















THE GAY BORDER 


7 


O maintain a perfect border the re- 

modelling should take place about every 
three years, no matter how large or how small 
the border is. The anxious amateur who longs 
to see a well filled border and who accepts 
every gift of cutting or plant from his neigh- 
bour and friend, soon finds his border over- 
crowded, with the only possible solution of 
remedy—reconstruction. 


In “ The Garden ” you will find suggestions 
for the planting or rearrangement of your 
border ; it will give you planting plans and 
colour schemes and also lists of most of 
the easily grown perennials together with 
their special requirements. 


Useful information, guidance and 
seasonable advice on all horticultural 
matters will be found in 


THE GARDEN 


THE IDEAL GARDENING WEEKLY 


PRICE TWOPENCE :: EVERY WEDNESDAY 


20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 














in 
LEAD 
and 
STONE 
and 


RECON- 
STRUCTED 
STONE 


RED RIDING 


HOOD } 


(The old fairy tale) 


Reconstructed 
Stone 


£15:15:0. 


WALTER GILBERT 
L. WEINGARTNER 


62-66, WEAMAN STREET :: BIRMINGHAM 
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Copyright. 
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new deep blue sorts, such as Border Gem and Triumph, which 
are both particularly good. 

Anemones are becoming extremely popular plants, since 
they can be used in many different situations in the garden. 
and aJl gardeners should give a trial to the brilliantly coloured 
Anemone fulgens or to the multi-coloured varieties of the St. 
3rigid strain. Anemone japonica is a first-rate border plant, 
but A. fulgens and the St. Brigid varieties look best grown as 
a ribbon edging in front of the shrubby border, where their 
glowing shades are thrown up to advantage. Then come such 
species as nemorosa and pulsatilla, suited for a slope in the rock 
garden, and, last of all, the hepaticas, often treated as a group 
apart, since in many ways they differ from the true anemones. 
One of the accompanying illustrations shows an ideal way of 
growing A. hepatica to advantage. In a situation such as this, 
at the foot of an easterly wall, with large flat stones round the 
plant to keep its feet moist and cool and its crown fairly dry, 
A. hepatica will form a cushion starred with white and blue as 
big, almost, as a cart wheel. The plants should not be disturbed 
unless absolutely necessary, as they take unkindly to any shifting. 

In the rock garden, strict attention is always necessary to 
keep a happy balance among the inmates, otherwise some of the 
more rampant growers will smother everything in their vicinity. 
Aubrietias, alyssum, arabis, cerastium and others of similar 
nature are certainly to be desired for their effective colour display 
in spring, but they must be kept under control if more dainty 
morsels are attempted. When carrying out renovation work 
in this section, do not put all your eggs in the one basket; in 
other words, do not restrict yourself to the planting of those 
rock plants that only flower in spring and early summer. There 
are many good autumn flowers to be borne in mind. ‘There are 
many excellent sedums: the knotweeds Polygonums affine and 
vaccinifolium, and the two first-rate gentians, G. sino ornata and 
G. Farreri. These two gentians should be in every garden. 
They aré not so difficult to grow as many would have us believe. 
Do not grow them high up in the rock-work, but as low as possible. 
Sino ornata thrives in moist flat spots, while G. Farreri prefers 
even a wetter place still. Lack of moisture can be noted through 
the foliage of the plants turning brown when it should be of 
a deep, rich green. When restocking the rockery, do not omit 
to include them. They form carpets of the richest blue. As well 
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as including new plants in the scheme,.try as far as possible to 
arrange the existing order of things by re-shuffling several of the 
plants already grown, making for new colour groupings and 
fresh rock garden pictures. Place a dwarf conifer such as a 
weeping tsuga or a squat spruce or a pygmy columnar juniper 
at any vantage point. At any giant corner boulder let a plant of 
alyssum or one of the mossy saxifrages run riot when there is 
nothing else near by. Judicious planting adds as much to 
the charm of the rock garden as the plants in it. 

The advice given with respect to the herbaceous border 
and the rock garden can also be applied with equal force to all 
shrubs. It is now when transplanting can be done and fresh 
plantings made. All evergreens should be moved without delay 
in order that the plants can take advantage of any warmth 
that remains in the soil and so assist them in becoming quickly 
established in their new positions. Flowering shrubs, good 
fruiting kinds, and those whose leaves assume gorgeous autumn 
tints, should be all included for an all-round display in the shrub 
border, A selection to embrace those sorts which flower at 
different seasons should be made, commencing with such spring 
flowerers as hamamelis, forsythias, Choisya ternata, the winter 
flowering heaths, Viburnum fragrans and Carlesii and going 
through the whole gamut of spring and summer flowering kinds, 
such as the barberries, deutzias, philadelphus, cytisus, genistas, 
magnolias, rhododendrons and azaleas, hypericums, pieris, etc., 
on into the late-flowering escallonias, ceanothus, buddleias, 
Hydrangea paniculata and veronicas. There is sufficient to 
satisfy every taste. But besides the ordinary shrubs which one 
finds in the majority of shrub borders, one or two uncommon 
varieties ought to be introduced for the sake of novelty. A 
shrub which is seldom seen is the one illustrated here, Fothergilla 
major. It is a North American shrub and one in every way 
desirable for even a small shrubbery, since it only reaches about 
seven or eight feet at its highest. It is a most attractive and 
decorative shrub when in full flower, with its feathery clusters of 
white stamens that form a fluffy ball. One or two other un- 
common shrubs that might be grown are Arctostaphylos manzanita, 
Osmanthus Delavayi (now becoming better known), Fremontia 
californica and Buddleia alternifolia. The shrubbery should 
be made as representative as possible, so that it will not be without 
a redeeming feature at every season of thé year. GoC rk, 





RHODODENDRONS for ANY SITUATION 


HERE is 

probably no 

flowering plant 

that causes 

more envy 
than the rhododen- 
dron. The man who 
gardens in lime, which 
rhododendrons hate, 
longs for greensand, 
which rhododendrons 
love; the gardener in 
a cold and_ bleak 
situation on the east 
envies the warmer and 
moister conditions on 
the west; the culti- 
vator who has to deal 
with a hungry and 
droughty soil wishes 
that the days of magic 
were not past when 
a gentleman with 
cabalistic signs on his 
clothing could wave 
a wand and turn his 
crumbling loam into 
a peaty soil rich in 
humus. All this envy 
is caused by one group 
of flowering shrubs, 
and much of it is 
unnecessary. As a 
matter of fact, the 
only man who must 
go rhododendronless is 
the gardener on lime 
and chalk. Barring 
that, there is no garden 
in the country that 
need be without these 
wonderful shrubs in 
some form or another. 
He who gardens in 
milder and moister 
climates need have no 
fear of any of the com- 
mon  rhododendrons. 





A BANK OF HYBRID RHODODENDRONS”~IN_ FULL BLOOM. 


There is no_ spice 
of experimenting 
about it; he knows 
that he can grow any- 
thing from the big- 
leaved Chinese and 
Himalayan species 
through the whole 
gamut of hybrids, from 
the magnificent Loderi, 
with its enormous 
flowers of white or 
blush or pink, to new 
crosses of his own 
raising. But the gar- 
dener in more exposed 
situations and in more 
unkindly soils must 
be more circumspect. 
It is little use him 
saying plant rhodo- 
dendrons there and 
there. He must find 
situations that suit 
them, which are 
neither too windy nor 
too dry or too much 
exposed to the sun; 
above all, he must 
prepare the soil. 
Drainage must _ be 
made, heavy _ soils 
broken up, and light, 
hungry soils enriched 
with humus in the 
way of peat litter and 
leaf-mould. The plants 
must be mulched every 
year and a certain 
amount of care must 
be taken in their culti- 
vation if they are to 
show all their glories. 
He must also be care- 
ful in his* selection 
of species and hybrids, 
but all enthusiasts 
will tell him that there 
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Waterers Rhododendrons f yPabassiagat year 


not in bloom. Autumn and Winter 
































OMBINING as we do mass production methods with the high standard it has the beauty of perfect balance 
Cor quality demanded of the specialist, we are able to offer Rhododendrons ; from every aspect—the —— of many 
this season at a lower figure than our foreign competitors can deliver them years’ experience in ore planning. 
in this country. Our customers will therefore have the advantage of lower . PLANS AND SURVEYS. 

_— and plants nny are natives = this country. — following is a list Literature on request. 
of a few varieties which we can strongly recommend. To assist our customers ’ 
in making selections we have marked the season of flowering as follows: ad : Me” «. PI J] HAM & SON, 
E—Early-flowering varieties. M—Mid-season varieties. L—lLate-flowering ae ae ee 71, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1. @ 
varieties. Fe " 
PRICES :— 
15 to 18ins. .. -. 3/6 each; 39/-— per doz. ; £15 per 100. 
ly » 2feet .. ve OF iy 3 CH sus ; £20 ” 
24, .. -- Gf , ; 66/- ,, ; £25 ” 
3. WEARER te © are oo «F/G se 3 SOf-. a» ; £32 10s. ,, 
M. Alice. Rose pink. L. Warrior. Rosy crimson. 
M. Bernard Crisp. Glistening pink. | M. B. W. Currie. Crimson, light 
2. Broughtoni. Rosy crimson. centre. 
M. Chionoides. Creamy white, | L. Beauty of Bagshot. Pale mauve 
compact growing. turning white, dark blotch. 
M. Fastuosum fi. pl. Double | M. Cynthia. Rosy crimson. 
mauve. M. Everestianum. Rosy lilac. 
j. Handsworth. White. M. F. Waterer. Fiery crimson. 
M. J. H. Agnew. Blush, chocolate M. John Walter. Rich crimson. 
spots. M. Kate Waterer. Rosy crimson, 
M. Lady C. Mitford. Peach colour. yellow blotch. 
M. Lady E. Cathcart. Bright rose, | L. Lady Hillingdon. Pale lilac. 
crimson blotch. ¥ i L. Madame Carvalho. White. 
M. Mrs. E. C. Stirling. Pale pink. | mires. Holford. Salmon. 
L. Mrs. J. Kelk. Clear rose. , Pp Sal ink 
M. Mrs. T. Agnew. White, lemon M. Mrs. J. Penn. Salmon pink, 
blotch. edged crimson. t id 
M. Mrs. Tritton. Bright crimson, | M- Mrs. W. Agnew. Pale rose. 
| light centre. M. Marchioness of Lansdowne. 
M. Pink Pearl. Flesh-coloured pink. Rose, deep blotch. h Th F M S M : he W ld 
M. Sappho. White, conspicuous | M. Viscount Powerscourt. Red, 2 nest train mn t or 
dark eye. deeply spotted. 
The we isa ee ot special or ees ies tara Naa Rt wen h 
can be strongly recommended jach 8. d. dach 8. . ¢ 
E. Sonshot Rupa” a - os + tae we a: it ved eon . T ere 1s nothing to equal these 
M. Bagshot Rub uby red , .<. oe a : pt ye j ; i 
M. Brilliant. Bright red. .: en 2 6 Bose 8 glorious plants for winter flowering. 
= eueene. a Lo in varying shades P sa = me , .: if oa 2 a 4 ¢ d | 
. Doncaster Srilliant red, black spots .. BD é oa : it ‘ “i H 
om to %. ee we, Deep inks. ae : pe 7 iia : > 4 if * - ss Z . —_ p 09 in 5 in. pots. Fine 
. Dona aterer. Delicate pin oc ip as ; 19 259 i = - 
I; Duchess of Fock. Pink crm cag siifcas 8 8 selection of colours. 25/- and 30/ 
. Lady Decies. Blush lilac .. ” ” 5 9 9» 
M. Message of Peace. White, faintiy tinge d per dozen. 
mauve . Me 6,16, & GH 3. 2 ¢ 
L. Ted Waterer. Pale lilac . 15.,, 18 5, © S518 2. 7 @ 
M. White Pearl. 7. becoming white when 
fly open 1518, 8 Oth, 2, 7 6 BLACKMORE & LANGDON 
Special illustrated catalogue containing much valuable information will be gladly sent post free. B te T H 
JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, Ltd., Twyford, BERKS 
paneer sie BETTER RHODODENDRONS 
ish for the Gard 

Replenis ments for the araen In recent years the raising of many new and 
1 df, £ 1 b attractive Rhododendrons has evolved what is 

please send for any Of our recently pub- almost a new race, far superior to the older 
lished catalogues as follows, which are Rhododendrons both in colour and in size of 

full of pictorial and useful information. flowers. Our very large collection contains the 


Moreover, Plants and Trees from our pick of the newer introductions each of which has 


cold exposed, but well cultivated Nur- satisfied us on the following points. It must be 


s h di ; hardy to withstand our Winters; its growth and 
series, have an extraordinary reputation habit must be vigorous; flowers and trusses must be 





for thriving and giving pleasure when large and shapely, and the colouring attractive and 
transplanted to other quarters. distinct. A few of the most popular are as follows :— 
EACH FROM 
BRITANNIA. Brilliant scarlet... ... 15/- 
Hardy Border and Rock Plants, 52 pages C. B. VAN NES. Dark waxy scarlet ... 24/- 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Evergreens, ee maa toa leitiiae 
etc., 68 pages DR. 8S. ENDTZ. Dark rose 
Roses, Clematis, and Climbing Plants, HUGH KOSTER. Intense crimson 
32 pages HUGO DE VRIES. An improved 
“Pink Pearl” ... s 











LODER’S WHITE. Huge snow white 


2 MME. DE BRUIN. Rich le a 
PENNELL & SONS, Lincoln NELLY DE BRUIN. Pale pink, choco 
ee Ten NOREEN BEAMISH. Salmon pink . 


— UNKNOWN WARRIOR. Fine slowing 

















re 
PRINCESS JULIANA. ‘Soft rose 


\¢ At i. AND \X/ ATER We shall be glad to supply 1 of each of the above 
12 Rhododendrons for the sum of £8 5 O. 


carriage and packing free to any Station in Great 


G ARD EN S Britain, for Cash with Order. 
We also have a fine stock of the older hybrids such as Pink Pearl, 


Doncaster, Alice, Facksont, etc. etc., and a very large collection of hardy | 
SPECIES including the new introductions of Forrest, Kingdon Ward | 


By G. JEKYLL. 17s. 6d. By post 18s. 3d. and Rock. Enquiries invited. Motorists and others coming to 


Tunbridge Wells are cordially asked to pay a visit of inspection. 


Cee ee ne R. WALLACE & GO., LTD. 
“CounTRY LiFe” LIBRARY, The Old Gardens, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 
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THE FINE WHITE DUCHESS OF PORTLAND. 
An admirable variety for any garden. 


are a host to choose from. Almost all the hybrids of an earlier 
generation will grow in any lime-free garden. He can make 
his choice from the old favourites raised by such famous growers 
as Waterers and Standish and Noble. There are the rose pink 
Alice, the fiery red Ascot Brilliant, the blood red B. de Bruin, 
the early flowering blush pink Christmas Cheer, the white George 
Hardy or Duchess of Portland or Mrs. E. C. Stirling, the ultra 
hardy Pink Jacksoni, the ever-popular Pink Pearl and so on. 
He can grow with certainty of success many of the newer hybrids 
if he can afford a trifle more per plant, such as Loder’s White, 
perhaps the finest really hardy hybrid yet produced; C. B. 
van Ness, dark scarlet; Armistice Day, large blooms of an 
orange red; and the Unknown Warrior, a true blood red. All 
these and many others will grow under ordinary garden con- 
ditions, provided that they are sheltered from the wind and the 
hottest sunshine in the middle of a summer’s day. He can 
venture on many of the commoner species in a sheltered position 
in half shade such as is afforded in a sheltered shrub border. 
He need have no fear of R. chartophyllum, very floriferous 
with innumerable trusses of white flowers with an orange blotch 
in the throat, or R. yunnanense, another moderate sized free- 
flowering species with pale pink flowers with darker blotches. 
Then there is the stiff little shrubby R. racemosum, 2ft. to 3ft. 
in height with tight trusses of tiny pink flowers with exserted 
stamens. This charming species is very hardy and blooms 
freely at an early age; it will also stand fairly dry conditions. 
If the gardener is willing to wait, there are numbers of semi- 
dwarfs with large bell-shaped flowers that are worth several 


R. STANDISHII, WITH LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWER TRUSSES RAISED MANY YEARS AGO.,] 
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A GOOD STANDARD HYBRID OF UNDOUBTED 
DECORATIVE MERIT. 


years of absence of flower. Among them are the blood red 
R. haematodes, the orange R. dichroanthum and the scarlet 
R. neriiflorum. The two former are bushy plants about 3ft. 
in height and as much through; the last is a little larger. Of 
taller-growing species he cannot do better than the two old 
Himalayan species, R. Thomsoni with its roundish leaves and 
blood red flowers, and R. campylocarpum with yellow bells. 
Of the real dwarfs there are many that are within the reach 
of all gardeners. Although admirable for the rock garden, 
they need not be confined there, as groups of plants make admir- 
able edgings for a shady shrub border or for massed planting 
in thin woodland. Among them are the yellow R. chryseum 
and RR. intricatum, hippophzoides and fastigiatum, all of 
which vary from lavender-blue to a blue-purple. They flower 
at an early age, and are easily propagated by means of cut- 
tings. All that they require in the way of cultivation is the 
annual mulch. 

Such samples as are mentioned above, and they are only 
samples of a lengthy list, are all proved plants in every situation 
in the country. This surely shows that the average gardener 
need not always envy his more favoured colleague. But remem- 
ber that it is useless trying to grow rhododendrons in any 
situation; they must have suitable conditions of light, shelter 
and moisture, conditions which are not very arduous and which 
can be arranged in almost any garden. Thorough preparation 
of the soil is necessary and an annual mulching. With a little 
care rhododendrons will give of their best, north, east, south 
or west, provided that the choice is suitable. 


LODER’S WHITE, ONE OF THE BEST 
HARDY HYBRIDS. 


OF ALL 
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BEAUTIFUL FUR COATS 
‘* Pressed Lamb” and Moleskin Dyed Rhododendron Red. 


F I had to choose the most practical fur for motoring at the 
present moment, my choice would probably hover between 
four. Either I should plump for black Persian lamb— 
the best I could get, which is very good—or I should choose 
nutria, which is light in weight and wonderful for wear, 

easy to clean and most becoming. Or, it might be, I should 
select an antelope coat with, perhaps, a collar of skunk, or, again, 
if I was one of the most fortunate among women, I think it 
would have to be a black natural musquash—"“ black ’’ being 
a courtesy title, for the skins of this variety are really very 
dark brown—which wears everlastingly and always looks well. 


A SENSATIONAL FAVOURITE. 


But this season sensational novelties are literally elbowing 
each other. The favourite at the present moment is a fur so 
exquisite and dainty that it might almost be a moiré silk, or 
a kind of moiré velvet with soft lights and shades. It is known 
sometimes as American broadtail, sometimes as ‘‘ pressed 
lamb,”’ and again as ‘‘ sheared lamb,” but, like the rose—‘‘ by 





A coat of ash grey squirrel with a fox collar which matches it 


to a semitone. (Reville, Limited.) 








Nothing is more becoming than the alliance of velvet and fur, 
as shown in this illustration. (Worth, Paris.) 


any name’’—is equally attractive. At Reville’s, Limited, 
Hanover Square, I saw a lovely example, in the palest café au 
lait, with deeper tones of brown here and there, and a big nutria 
collar to set it off. The lining was of crépe de Chine, and a 
point about the linings of to-day is that in most cases they 
match the fur to the veriest semitone, the crépe de Chine being 
of beautiful quality, rich and soft and practically left alone— 
no embroideries,: unless it is a darning or light sewing of the 
edge in floss silk or chenille, no trimmings or “‘ fussy ”’ additions, 
just the pleating or tucking or cording of the material itself, 
and occasionally a little edging of some bright colour, like a 
stippling. This latter might have been seen in these show- 
rooms on a coat of broadtail—not the sheared or pressed variety 
—the colour of which was a coppery bronze, while the lining 
of crépe de Chine had just an edge of tangerine and gold, which 
provided a most telling addition. Like all the smartest fur 
coats .of the moment the line from neck to hem was perfectly 
straight, a fact which was rather accentuated by the small 
bell of the sleeves and the big, upstanding collar, which was 
cut into a little point at the base as though it had half 
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682. Attractive well- 
cut coat of Face Cloth 
designed to give an 
effect of slimness. The 
collar and cuffs are of 
Skunk Fur; half-lined. 
In black, grey, navy, 
mahogany or beaver. 
Sizes: S.W., W. and 
O.S. 


6 Gns. 


Autumn Coats 





683. Smart Coat of 
Face Cloth with 
shaped front of new 
design and roll collar 
of grey Lamb. Lined 
throughout with Silk. 
In black, navy or 
grey. Sizes: S.W., W. 
and O.S. 


6 Gns. 


Catalogue of Autumn 
Fashions will be sent 
on request. 





tor tropical wear. 
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WIATERNITY) 


Individual attention is afforded to 
ladies unable to pay a visit, and 
patterns, estimates, and measure- 
ment form are gladly sent. 
Special patterns will be submitted 
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MATERNITY GOWNS, COR- 
SETS, LAYETTES and COTS, 
etc., also GOWNS, WRAPS —~—- 
and MILLINERY 
(for normal wear). 
Separate Catalogues are issued ‘ 
for the above. Kindly apply for 
any of interest to you. 



















=- Aquamarine blue 


a crepella is used for this 
= ml iD <= — smart and useful frock, 
. Pras 1h with garniture of coral 


georgette and gold em- 
broidery 


133 Gas. 



































PETER ROBINSON Ltd., Oxford St., & Regent St., W.1. 
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| DRYAD CAN 
/& MALACCA 


¥ are a new development in 
} fine cane work using the 
( beautiful natural malacca 
i for the arms and framework 
thus reducing the wrapping. 

{ Like all Dryad Furniture 
} they have a style, strength 
} and durability you will not 


1 Stocked by the Leading Furnishers 
4 Illustrated Cotieges post free 
‘ C Dept. 


1 DRYAD CANE WORKS 
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decided to be a hood and had changed 
its mind. 
CREAM AND BRONZE. 

As to the familiar black Persian lamb, 
it is treated with a collar in some con- 
trasting fur, and whereas in the old days it 
was rather a clumsy and bulky pelt for a 
a woman who had not the figure of a 
sylph, it is now so supple and beautifully 
‘dressed’ that anyone can wear it. A 
proof of this is the number of people 
who are ordering it this winter. Another 
interesting fur is Krimmer, like Persian 
lamb, but in a soft and charming brown. 
At Debenham’s, Wigmore Street, a coat 
of nutria was trimmed with this, while 
another very becoming trimming in their 
showroom was the creamy brown of a 
great double collar of Asiatic marten on 
the soft bronze of a nutria coat. Natural 
musquash trimmed with American skunk 
—a pretty shaded fur—was yet a third 
scheme at Debenham’s, and as regards 
original treatment, a broadtail coat trimmed 
with silver fox had a big collar of the 
latter fur on which, instead of the ordinary 
fur hem, the skins were slit in half and 
joined together, touching the edge of the 
skirt behind, but being brought up gradu- 
ally in front on either side with the head 
on the right. Each sleeve had a half 
cuff of the skin ending in a head to match 
the “ skirts.”’ 

One wonders how many _ English- 
women will be bold enough this year to 
choose a fur which is dyed a vivid red. 
We all of us accept the exquisite browns 
and greys, the speckled and_ striped 
examples—from mushroom to the deepest 
mahogany, and again from mist grey 
to pewter—however false they may be 
to the original. But red is another 
matter and more difficult to welcome. 
And yet at Revillon Fréres, Regent 
Street, it was very hard to be anything 
but enthusiastic about a moleskin coat 
in a very beautiful rhododendren shade 
with a great grey fox collar, I had set 





A motor coat ina shade of “ burnt biscuit,” 
trimmed with brown coney. (Peter Robinson 
Limited.) 
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my heart against this Parisian desecration 
of the beautiful greyish brown of mole- 
skin proper, but I was nevertheless forced 
to admire it, as well as the way in which 
the entire coat was fashioned in layers, 
the edge of one just covering the other, 
like superposed flounces. 


THE PERFECT MATCH. 


At Revillon’s, too, one notices the 
three very important features of the fur 
coat this season—viz., the wide “ wrap- 
over’”’ of the skirts of the coats, which is 
a great consideration for the motorist, 
but which does not in the least interfere 
with the straight line of the garment, 
and the “ facings’’ of the same fur as 
the collar, on the inside of the coat. In 
addition to that there are all manner of 
interesting and attractive novelties. For 
instance, on a coat of grey squirrel—a 
coat, be it said, of such picked skins that 
there was not a brown hair among them 
—the pelts were spliced one into each 
other in a serried row of little sharp points, 
or ‘‘ dents ’’—like inlaid wood—while the 
collar of grey fox matched it so exactly 
that it might have been another part 





A travelling or motor coat of checked tweed 
trimmed with leather. (Maison Ross.) 


of the same animal, and the lining repeated 
the shade exactly. 

A coat of natural ‘“‘ summer ermine ”’ 
—that mysterious fur which is brown 
instead of white—has wide bell sleeves 
with a slit in them through which the 
arm can be thrust at will; and a dyed 
ermine cloak, the colour of which is a 
soft pinkish mushroom, has a collar of 
chocolate skunk, 


LEATHER AND SUEDE. 

But, lovely and luxurious as are the 
new furs, there are many occasions for 
the woman motorist—especially in a 
touring car—when leather or suéde answers 
her purpose better than fur. At Peter 
Robinson’s the coats of these two are 
quite decorative enough, without losing 
their workmanlike qualities, to tempt 
anyone, and the colours are very attractive 
as well. For instance, the ‘‘ burnt ”’ biscuit 
shade of the suéde coat, of which an 
illustration is given, is set off admirably 
by the deep hem of dark brown coney, 
while the lining is of woollen material 
with the upper part of satin. Again, the 
napper leather coats in these showrooms 
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Ermine is a classic fur for evening wear 
which is as fashionable as ever this season. 
(Reville, Limited.) 


are extremely strong, but almost in- 
credibly soft and amenable, and strapped 
and tucked and treated with inverted 
pleats, while they are lined with plaid 
material or with soft camel’s wool. Nutria, 
with a natural lynx collar is one of the 
triumphs of this firm, as well as a dyed 
marmot which almost rivals Kolinski, 
and a wonderful coat of the latter fur. 


DORMOUSE LINING. 

Have you ever thought of dormouse 
skin in connection with coats? One 
remembers the irritating little creature 
which slept so persistently in its wooden 
box in our childhood days, and of the 
dormouse in ‘‘Alice in Wonderland’”’ which 
fell asleep with its head in a teacup— 
or was it a teapot ?—but in the show- 
rooms at the Grafton Fur Co., Ltd., I first: 
heard of the dormouse—which was my 
earliest animal friend—as the newest fur 
lining to the coats in leather or tweed. 
These are very attractive skins in lines. 
of grey and white, but they only represent 
one of the many wonderful things to be: 
seen in these salons. 

There are, for instance, a great many 
grey coats. A grey American broadtail) 
was trimmed with grey squirrel, forming. 
a wide hem and very deep cuffs, fitting: 
to the arm as far as the elbow, so that they 
were more like half-sleeves, while the 
shaded grey and white lamb coats had 
mole-coney, fox or squirrel collars. An- 
other fur which is very popular in these- 
showrooms and has already been referred 
to, is summer ermine—the pale golden 
brown of which really does seem to have: 
trapped the rays of summer _ sunshine- 
to diffuse them in winter. For evening. 
wear there was a lovely coat of sheared 
rabbit in creamy white in what the furrier 
would call ‘‘ stranded working,” which has. 
a soft ribbed effect, a white kid belt 
completing the scheme; while there were 
natural moleskin coats in abundance as. 
well as luxurious deep full length capes. 
of Kolinski or mink. 

KATHLEEN M, Barrow. 
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Coat 
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Jacquard Tweed, trim- 
med Coney, half-lined 
Crepe-de-Chine, 
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+352, Oxford St.. W.1. 13a, Victoria St,, S.W. I. 
‘16, Old Bond St.,W.1. 26, Sloane Street, S,W.1. 
102, Kens, High St. W.8. 456, Strand, W.C. 2. 
85, Cheapside, E.C. 2 


There are Agents in every town. 
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DAY & EVENING 
GOWNS & WRAPS, 
DANCE FROCKS, 
COATS & SKIRTS, 
SPORTS CLOTHES, 
MILLINERY, FURS 
AND LINGERIE 


ARE TO BE SEEN IN THE 
FOLLOWING LONDON PRODUCTIONS 


“THE GIRL FRIEND” 
AT THE PALACE 


HERRING” 
AT THE STRAND AT THE SHAFTESBURY 


“HIT THE DECK” 
AT THE HIPPODROME 
November 3rd. 


Reville 


HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


























DISTINCTIVE 
KNITTED 
THREE PIECE 


SUS 





Knitted Three Piece 
Suit (as sketch) comprising 
Sleeveless Cardigan, Skirt, 
and Milanese Jumper; made 
in a new spot design from 
superfine quality yarn, in 
two tone colourings. The 
jumper is ina toning shade. 


a” 
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Price complete 


8 gns. 


ee ed 


Cardigan with sleeves can 
be had to match, 


Price 45/6 














HARVEY NICHOLS & CO., LTD., KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.\ 









































RELIABLE 


PCR? 


“HUDSON BAY MINK” 





Intending purchasers of furs are 
strongly advised to inspect our 
stock before coming to a final de- 
cision. Practically every garment 
that we offer for sale is worked 
on the premises by our own highly 
skilled furriers from carefully 
selected skins. By handling the 
skins from the raw state we are 
able to detect and reject all in- 
ferior pelts and at the same time 
eliminate all intermediate profits, 
and therefore claim with the 
utmost confidence that the values 
we offer are absolutely unbeatable. 
The shape illustrated is a typical 
example of the many handsome 
and becoming models we have 
now in stock. 

A LUXURIOUS FUR COAT 
worked from fine quality perfectly 
matched dark silky Hudson Bay 
mink skins, lined self brocaded 
crépe de Chine. A most delight‘ul 
wrap for Theatre and Restaurant 
wear. 


PRICE 350 Gnas. 


In sable dyed Kolinski from 250 Gns 
In natural grey squirrel from 98 Gns 
In mink dyed squirrel from 98 Gns 

CATALOGUE POST FREE. * 


Debenham 
& Freebody 


Wigmore Street. 
(Cavendish Square) London'W 





SENT ON APPROVAL 
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THE JUDICIOUS EPICURE 


HE winter brings in its wake, even to England, a few 


consolations, such as oysters and game. 


naturalists call ‘‘ these succulent bi-valves,’’ are really 
perfect only in one way—that is, served plain on a bed of 
ice—game, on the other hand, can be treated in many 
It is, indeed, curiously 


different manners, all equally delicious. 
unimaginative always to serve the hare jugged, the 
rabbit in a pie and the birds roasted with their 
accompaniment of breadcrumbs and of a pint 
of gravy, mysteriously produced by the cook 
from nowhere. A white rabbit out of a golf bag 
would not be more surprising. 

The following recipes, chosen between many, 
are quite simple and have many advantages ;_ the 
tevvine of game, for instance, will keep for days 
and is a very useful thing to have in the house, 
while the hare pévigourdine, which is a kind of 
better civet, will be just as good, in fact, better 
reheated the following day. 

LIEVRE PERIGOURDINE.—Take a hare and 
bone it carefully. Prepare a stuffing with about 
three-quarters of a pound of pork and lean veal 
mixed, two shallots, a little foie gras and a few 
chicken livers, all this chopped finely and well 
seasoned with salt and freshly ground pepper. 
Put the stuffing inside the hare, remodel it and 
tie it well. 

Put in a large saucepan a good piece of 
butter (or better still, pork fat), a few small onions 
and three rashers of bacon cut in dice. Cook a 
few minutes, then put in your hare and let it 
slowly get brown, turning it when necessary. 
Remove the hare from the saucepan. 

Add to the contents of the saucepan a table- 


spoonful of flour and stir well, then at least a pint of white wine, 
the blood of the hare (in which you have put a little white 
wine or a few drops of vinegar to prevent it from coagulating), 


parsley, salt and pepper. 


Put the hare in a thick iron saucepan or in a casserole, pour 
over it the mixture and later add, if you like, a few truffles cut in 
slices. Cook very slowly for six to ten hours according to the size 
of the hare. Remove string and parsley before serving. Should 
the hare be a small one, it can be stuffed without being boned. 


By X. Marcel BOovuLesTIn. 


If what some 








FOR AN 
INFORMAL 
DINNER. 


Potage a l’oseille. 
Soles meuniére. 
Faisan poché au 
céléri. 
Figues flambées. 











to prepare. 


TERRINE DE GIBIER.—You can use for this paté any game 
you have by you—partridge, pheasant, hare or rabbit. The 
procedure is always the same. Cut some nice fillets out of what- 
ever game you are using and season them with salt and pepper ; 
also prepare some minced meat (the proportions should be one 
part of minced meat to two parts of game) in the following manner: 


pork, streaky bacon, lean veal, a little stale 
bread, parsley, one onion and one shallot finely 
chopped,one truffle in slices, spices, salt and pepper. 
These should be finely minced and well mixed. 

Take an earthenware tervine, grease it with 
pork fat and fill it, beginning with one bayleaf at 
the bottom and a layer of minced meat, then a 
layer of game, a thin piece of fat bacon, a layer 
of meat and so on till the ¢evrine is full, ending 
with minced meat and a slice of fat bacon. Stand 
the tevvine in a tin full of hot water and bake in 
a moderate oven for about two hours, 

While it cooks, put in a small saucepan full 
of water, bones and scraps of game, one onion, 
with a clove, one carrot cut in slices, bouquet and 
a calf’s foot. Bring to the boil and let it simmer 
till well reduced. When the ¢errine is cooked, 
remove it from the oven. You will find that the 
paté has shrunk ; empty out most of the fat it has 
yielded and fill in with your reduced stock (through 
a fine colander), which will become a jelly when 
cold. Put a weight over the paté and put it away 
to cool. It will keep for weeks if (when it has 
become tepid), you pour over it melted fat and 
cover it with a piece of greased paper. If you 
intend to eat it at once, this is not necessary. In 
any case, it is better to keep it a day. 

* * * * 


FIGUES FLAMBEFS.—A very simple “ seasonable’’ sweet 
now that fresh figs are in season, which only takes five minutes 
Peel some figs, put them in a silver or bi-metal 


pan with curagao, over a spirit lamp. Set the liqueur alight, 


and prick the figs with a silver fork while the liqueur burns ; 
keep shaking the pan. By the time the figs are warm and soft, 
the curagao has reduced and the flames die out naturally. 
Serve at once. 
or sent in while still alight. 


It should be either made in the dining-room 





FROM A WOMAN'S NOTEBOOK 


CREATIONS OF ARTISTIC CHARM AND 
ELEGANCE. 

In pleasing herself, Lady Duff Gordon most 
unquestionably gave pleasure to the vast con- 
course of dress-loving women gathered together 
for the first display of original models, held at 
Rosslyn House, her new home in Regent Street. 
With her usual charm and bonhomie, Lady Duff 
Gordon opened the proceedings by announcing 
the “selfishness”? of her dress aims, confessing 
that she had designed all her models for her own 
self-satisfaction, and, as is so well known to her 
numerous following, anything and everything she 
touches is invested with a quite particular cachet— 
there could be no higher standard of excellence. 
Among the tailor-mades I noticed the prevalence 
of simple, perfectly cut coats accompanied by 
plain or pleated skirts that invariably covered 
the knee, the tweeds used being of a superfine 
quality and in an enchanting range of shades. 

There were numbers of the most attractive 
little jumper suits expressed in a variety of ma- 
terials, each one evidencing an individual touch 
essentially Lady Duff Gordon. The two-piece 
suits likewise revealed supreme good taste and 
originally allied material expressions, one smart 
but simply made brown velvet frock being com- 
pleted by a beautifully cut tweed coat, the velvet 
note creeping into the scheme in the guise of a 
facing to the scarf collar. A small bow and 
criss-cross arrangement of ribbon at the neck 
characterised another charming velvet frock, 
worn with a loose-fitting coat. 

As for the evening frocks, they passed before 
admiring eyes, a fleeting vision of lovely colours 
and materials, a veritable maze of soft floating 
draperies and diaphanous fabrics that proved an 
effective contrast to the prim little picture frocks 
so dear to the heart of this great modiste, who 
never fails to capture the hearts of her clients, 

* * ca 
EXHIBITION OF HOME CRAFTS. 

The motto of the ‘‘ National Federation of 
Women’s Institutes,” ‘“‘ Do all the good you can 
in every way you can to all the people you can,” 
has obviously been the watchword of the leaders 


as well as the more humble members of this remark- 
able organisation, the Exhibition of Home Crafts, , 





(Revillon Fréres). 


held last week at the Imperial Institute, South 
Kensington, proving beyond a shadow of doubt 
that every woman, no matter what her station in 

life may be, can produce artistic and beautiful 
| work if her resources are trained. 

A special aim of the Institutes is the revival 
of local industries in the home, such as the old- 
world quilted counterpanes so characteristic of the 
northern counties and their need for warm bed 
covering. Many of the beautiful and intricate 
patterns have been handed down from mother to 
daughter through many generations, the examples 
shown at the Imperial Institute being in every way 
worthy to take their place in the heirloom category. 

Co-operative work, again, is a feature of par- 
ticular interest, this enabling large and really 
lovely pieces of work to be done in sections by a 
scattered community. In Warwickshire, for ex- 
ample, no fewer than 428 members, representing 
eighty-one institutes, have combined in the making 
of a quilt, pillow sham and headpiece of natural 
linen, embroidered in an effective black design, 
the square sections being united by hand-made lace. 
This has been presented to the President, Lady 
Ilkeston, Another wonderful piece of co-operative 
work, done in Gloucestershire, is a doll’s house, 
a perfect model of a Tudor timbered mansion, 
completely furnished and fitted with electric light, 
its destination being the Bristol Children’s Hospital. 
Among many exquisitely made pieces of raffia work 
was a small, oval trinket box, sent by a Warwick- 
shire worker, who had faithfully copied a fine 
chain-stitch, characteristic of the county; a set 
of table-mats, made by an old lady of eighty-four, 
also exacting interested attention. 

Rug-making and fur craft provide two service- 
able and profitable occupations, the homely rabbit, 
together with the more costly chinchilla and 
Angora breeds, being pressed into the service of 
various cosy coat-linings, gloves, shoes, etc. 

The opening day of this most remarkable 
, Exhibition was thronged with members of Institutes 
4 from far and near, and the presence of H.M. the 
Queen and Princess Mary on the closing day served 


The splicing and seaming of fur in a bias line to clinch the fact that this steadily increasing and 
is shown in the case of this coat of grey squirrel powerful Federation interests the greatest ladies in 
with a dark sitka fox collar. 


the land as well as the humblest cottager. 
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Exclusive Beauty Preparations’ 





LEMON CREAM 


COMBINES THE REFRESHING FRAGRANCE OF 
- AN ENGLISH SPRING-TIDE WITH THE 
SOOTHING SOFTNESS OF THE 
SOUTHERN WINDS 


In Jars—4/6 Myosotis 
7/6 Seven Hanover Square 
12/6 London, West One 


21/- Mayfair 5083 
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The Corset illustrated will be 
shown with many other Models 
on living figures at a 
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CH, L’ENTENTE SIMONE, 


CCORDING to statistics published 
recently in a daily paper, there 


are in Great Britain alone no fewer 
than 4,000,000 dogs, one to every ten 
human beings, and from this large and 








CH. HARLINGEN SNOWMAN, 


spreading population the Inland Revenue 
is enriched to the extent of £1,000,000. 
And, realising the preponderance of 
women to men, it is quite clear that the 
former must contribute a very great deal 
of money to this 
colossal total. 
Time was when 
dog training and 
dog judging were 
looked upon as 
men’s work. But 
nowadays every 
dog show that 
takes place reveals 
the fact that dog 
breeding as a pro- 
fession is becoming 
one of the most 
popular and, per- 
haps, one of the 
most successful of 
feminine careers. 
The Kennel 
Club shows are 
always more or less 
a summing up of 
the state of affairs 
in the dog world. 
The show of the 
Scottish Kennel 
Club at Edinburgh 
always marks 
the condition of CH. 
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THE PERFECT 


DOG 


CANINE CHAMPIONS OWNED 


BY WOMEN 


things north of the Tweed, just as the 
sixty-sixth show of the Kennel Club at 
the Crystal Palace revealed how they stood 
south of that historic stream. 

Women were, in fact, represented in 
enormous numbers, both as owners and 
breeders of large dogs and small, and not 
only was the second best dog in the show and 
the best non-sporting dog won by a woman 
—Mrs. Judge-Brown—with Ch. Gold Sun 
of Sunbright, a miniature Pom—-but the 
list of championships gained by aristo- 
cratic members of women’s kennels was 
a very long one. 

Our illustrations show typical exam- 
ples of six different breeds, all of whom 
were awarded championships, either for dog 
or bitch of their breed, and were the property 
of women. Ch. Darenth So Wise, the beau- 
tiful Dandie Dinmont, who came from 
the kennels of the Hon. Mrs. McDonnell 
and who is seen in the illustration between 
his prize-winning son and his grand- 
daughter, is considered one of the best 
Dandies on the bench. His splendid head, 
with its crown of light silky hair, his 
powerful jaws and body, and the position 
of his ears, are typical examples of what a 
Dandie should be. 

The French bulldog represents a breed 
which has a staunch following among 
women, and the two handsome examples 
shown on this page—-L’Entente Simone 
and L’Entente L’Enfant Prodigue, whose 
owner, Mrs. H. Roberts, was fortunate 
in obtaining championships for each as 
best dog and bitch among French bulldog 
exhibits—are equally representative of the 
features of their race. Both are dark brin- 
dles of the right weight, which in a French 
bulldog should be from 22lb. to 23]b. ; 
both have massive square jaws and a body 
low to the ground, as well as perfect ear 
carriage. L’Entente L’Enfant Prodigue 
is, in fact, a veteran at the game, having 
won no fewer than eight championships 
and therefore has a right to consider himself 
a dog of the bluest blood. Another perfect 





DARENTH SO WISE BETWEEN HIS SON AND GRANDDAUGHTER. 
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CH. L’ENTENTE L’ENFANT PRODIGUE, 


specimen is the lovely little miniature 
poodle, Ch. Pronto, whose owner is Mrs, 
B. E. Glynn. He has no fewer than twelve 
championships to his credit, being of the 
regulation height, viz., under 15ins., with 





CH. PRONTO. 





CH. MAC OF THE RING, 


beautiful feet and head and wonderful 
style. : 

Another dog with a very much 
‘‘barbered ’’’ appearance is the lovely 
little Maltese, Ch. Harlingen Snowman, a 
very . attractive 
little person, with 
his snow’ white 
coat, his coal black 
nose and eye rims 
and his perfect tail 
carriage. He is 
owned by Miss Van 
Oppen. 

Ch. Mac of 
the Ring, the 
handsome white 
West Highland 
owned by the 
Misses B. and M. 
Sanger, is a con- 
stant prize-winner, 
being possessed of 
a ‘dense white 
coat, black points 
and a short back 
and tail ; while Ch. 
Mr. Weejum, a 
very typical and 
beautiful example 
of the. little 
Japanese spaniel, 
is owned by Mrs. 
Stuart Rogers. 
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HLM. THE QUEEN 


Smart Hats for Early Autumn Wear 


Model Millinery Department (Second Flor) 


CHARMING HAT, a copy of a DESCAT model, in chiffon velour, 
with crown worked in velvet and silk ne ' to 


tone. In many new colourings. 5 Gns. 


Cannot be sent on pee... 


Debenham &Freebody 


| WIGMORE ST. & WELBECK ST., LONDON, 











DAINTY 
PETTI- 
BOCKER 


CREPE DE CHINE 
for Evening Wear. 


OMBINED WAIST 
PETTICOAT in crépe 
de Chine, finished at knee 
with elastic lace and ribbon 
bows, skirt of dainty cream 
lace, suitable for evening J 
wear. Chemise to match, 4 
shaped at top in lace, 
lined chiffon, cut low at 
back, and narrow ribbon 
shoulder straps. In black, 
white, and all colours. 


PRICE, PETTICOAT 
PRICE, CHEMISE 


25/9 


THEATRE TICKET BUREAU, 


SEATS ARE NOW OBTAIN- 
ABLE FOR THEATRES AND 
ALL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


MARSHALL& 
SNELGROVE 


VERE ‘STREET-AND: OXFORD STREET 


=== LONDON V1 





















































WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 




















Rosenbaum Corsets and Re- 
ducing Garments are the easy, 
convenient and healthy way to 
an ideal figure. They disperse 
superfluous fat from the body, 
the face, the neck and the 
ankles by means of constant, 
unnoticeable massage, and with - 
out injury. 

All Rosenbaum «pecialities are made 
exclusively for the wearer for whom 
they are designed, and are the only 
rubber gar: nents which can claim 
over 25 years’ unspotted reputation 


ROSENBAUM RUBBER REDUC- 
ING CORSET OR BUST BODICE, 
or both, as illustrated, sent on one 
week’s Free Trial on receipt of cover- 
ing remittance (returned in full if you 
are not satisfied). 

Reducing Corset - - 50/- 
Reducing Bust Bodice- 25/6 


Both laced at back for adjust- ONE 

ment as reduction takes place. 

Reducing garments of every 

kind made toorder ina few days 

Write for Catalogue post free. F R EE 
_ Lf in London, 


visit our Showrooms, T 
G) Maton |p RIAL 


England’s Leading Corsetiéres} 

(Dept. 3 ), 466, Oxford St., eyneee, wi 
For Gentlemen only—( Dept. 3 

14, Hinde Street, M Sar . Wl 






























SPECIALISTS 
IN 


Children’s 
Clothes 


SMART COAT for little girl 
made from soft checked velour 
cloth in a pretty shade 
of terra-cotta with collar 
and cuffs of brown fur 
and finished belt and 
buckle each side. 





Size Price 
18 inch - £7 2 6 
ae a * BE 2 
y ENR > ey 
24 5 £7 17 6 
PRETTY CAP in Velvet to 


tone, trimmed stitching and silk 
- = Price 49/6 


Legginettes knitted from fine 
wool can be supplied to wear 
with this coat. 
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The Bronte Sisters by Ernest Dimnet. 
Translated from the French by Louise 
Morgan Sill. (Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d.) 

IT is late in the day to praise the Abbé 

Dimnet’s The Bronte Sisters: Andrew Lang paid 

a graceful tribute to it soon after the French 

original was published in 1910. The long- 

delayed translation should be well received, 
for the book is criticism of a high order. ‘The 

French have an easy pre-eminence in this field : 

they excel in the arts of selection and arrange- 

ment, making short work of the dreary bio- 
graphical detail, which few English writers 
have the courage to leave out. Even Mrs. 

Gaskeil, in her famous “ Life,”” is embarrassed 

by the abundance of material: she must re-tell 

every story which has been told her in the 
district. M. Dimnet appropriates with an infalli- 
ble instinct what is really significant in her 
nariative, but he pays comparatively little at- 
tention to the important evidence not available 
at that time, such as the letters of Bramwell 

Bronte to his friend Grundy. ‘To have entered 

so fuliy into the minds of the sisters is a re- 

markable achievement for a foreign critic, and 

particularly remarkable when that critic is a 

Frenchman. ‘The novels of Charlotte and 

Emily are elementary in construction, melo- 

dramatic, and entirely innocent of that deliberate 

“pattern ’’ which is found in most French 

novels even of the second class. Then there is 

their intense national feeling to hinder appre- 
ciation, and a fiery Protestantism well calcu- 
lated, one might suppose, to repel even so 
broad-minded a Catholic as the Abbé. He 
rises triumphantly above every obstacle : he is 
no blind admirer, but prejudice plays no part in 
his estimate. The discussion of ‘‘ Wuthering 

Heights’ is a good example of his felicity— 

“The book is not lacking in colourful local 

peculiarities, but Emily, even when reduced 

to everyday language, handles them differently 
from other people. There is a quality in her 

English which makes it seem like an entirely 

new language. In style, in the characters and 

in their nature, all is simple and elementary 

in this miraculous book, but all is raised to a 

power only attained by the rarest genius. A 

singular effect is produced. Books that one had 

always believed to be masterpieces of naturalism 

—George Eliot’s best, for instance—seem 

feebler, and more literary in comparison. One 

realises that it is a wrong to ‘ Wuthering Heights’ 
to call it a novel. It is a sort of Homeric poem 
where all the details are true, but in which, 
however, there is perceived something unreal. 

The truth, but not of this world.”” The Bronte 

Sisters is a welcome change from the school 

of biography now dominant in England. Acid 

witticisms, sly implications and a kind of 
bantering patronage are tricks soon acquired. 

In their chief exponent they are combined with 

a fastidious style, but the most up-to-date 

prejudice is a poor foundation for lasting 

biography. . E. 


The Dukes of York, 1385-1927, by Graham 
Brooks. (Jenkins, 12s. 6d.) 

The Royal Tour, by Taylor Derbyshire. 
(Arnold, 7s. 6d.) 

The Royal Embassy, by Jan F. M. Lucas. 
(Methuen, ros. 6d.) 

IT was a happy idea to write and publish a 

history of the Dukes of York and their Duchesses 

at this time, for none have held a higher place 





“DON’T FORGET THIS IS A BOOK ON 


From “‘ Dogs of Character.” 
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in public esteem than the Duke and Duchess 
of our own day or so surely quickened the 
imagination of the people with a sense of the 
romance and beauty of everyday life. For 
that reason it is perhaps as well that Mr. 
Graham Brooks has treated the history of 
the fourteen holders of the title and the women 
who shared their honours with them in a more 
picturesque than austere fashion. The result 
is a very readable chronicle beginning with 
Edmund de Langley, son of Edward III, 
and first Duke of York from 1385, when he 
was forty-four years oid, till his death in 1402. 
It is a curious and very interesting fact, as 
the author points out, that though, after about 
a century the title ceased to descend according 
to the ordinary laws of inheritance, but was 
conferred from time to time upon some member 
of the Royal Family, and though it has frequently 
been in abeyance for long periods of time, 
every Duke of York—even Cardinal York, 
who received his title at the hands of his 
father, ‘“‘ the Pretender,” and therefore should 
perhaps not be added to the count—is in 
direct descent from the first Duke, of his own 
blood. Certainly their life stories vary con- 
siderably, but the romance and _ gallantry 
one might have expected in the earlier instances 
persist very remarkably to the piesent day, 
and those of our Sailor King and his son, 
who bore, be it noted, a part in the greatest 
sea-battle of modern times, fall no whit behind 
those of their precursorcs in interest. 

His ‘‘cheeriness”” and her ‘ charm ”’ 
are the explanations given by Mr. Taylor 
Derbyshire in his very jolly account of The 
Royal Tour of the affection which our Duke 
and Duchess of to-day have won on every 
side. Certainly his account brings out very 
clearly the Duke’s strong common sense 
and strict performance of duty and no less 
clearly his readiness on all occasions—for the 
incidents of the tour were by no means always 
formal or prearranged and under control—- 
and his good nature. The photographs with 
which it is plentifully illustrated are very 
good and continually show the Duke and 
Duchess as not merely fulfilling the calls 
made on them, but as thoroughly and heartily 
enjoying their contact with their fellow subjects 
of the King. 

Excellent photographs are also a feature 
of The Royal Embassy. Again and again 
the Duke’s young, graceful figure or the 
Duchess’s enchanting smile appear in strange 
settings which enhance the impression of 
them familiar to us at home. One of the 
Duchess at the bedside of a crippled soldier 
in Auckland is, perhaps, the most delightful 
of a whole gallery where all are good. Mr. 
Lucas’s book is particularly well written 
and brings out the importance of cettain 
incidents of the tour which had rather escaped 
our notice here at home, as, for instance, 
the effect of the Duke’s personality on certain 
public men who might not have been expected 
to take kindly to Royalty, and the real danger 
all were in when: the 
Renown took fire in 4» 
mid-ocean on the home- 
ward journey, and the 
calmness with which 
the situation was met 
by all on board, and 
particularly by the Royal 
ambassadors. 
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Roedean School, by L.. Cope Cornford and 
F, R.-Yerbury. (Benn, 25s.) 

THE many generations of girls who have received 
their education in the great Brighton School, 
first known as Wimbledon House School, 
will ensure success for this very fine volume, 
with its excellent illustrations. The name of 
Miss Lawrence, its founder, will go down to 
posterity with that of other women education- 
ists, such as Dorothea Beale, and Roedean 
itself deserves no less dignified treatment 
than it receives here. The book is very fully 
illustrated and will be a source of pride, not 
alone to old yirls and their friends, but to all 
those connected with the school, past and 
present—all, indeed, who take a sufliciently 
generous interest in the life of the nation 
to know what a great part in the education of 
women has been played between the walls 
of this impressive building. 





Dogs of Character, written and illustrated 
by Cecil Aldin. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
258.) 

THE call of the dog seems to be the one 

“call” to which every Englishman and 

Englishwoman _infallibly. responds—that is, 

every decent Englishman and Englishwoman, 

and as for the others they are, ofcourse, a 

small and nasty minority and‘can be left out 

of the argument. Mr. Cecil Aldin must be— 

I have not the pleasure of knowing him— 

even more decent than the majority, for the 

dog calls out not only his warm affection 
and practical kindness, but his most exquisite 
work with pencil and brush—and all the rest 
of the majority have known for many years 
now how exquisite that work can be. One 
or two of the illustrations to this new. volume 
will, I think, even surprise his admirers. 

There are a fidelity and life and character, 

for instance, in his frontispiece portrait of 

Micky, and in some of the slighter sketches, 

such as “ The Inventor and. Friend,” which 

it seems impossible that he or any other dog- 

loving artist—and he would have to be a 

And, 

on the other hand, the humour of “Tom 

Newman at the Peterborough Show” or 

“Show Dog ‘ Handlers’ ” or “‘ The Mongrel 

Dog Show: Judging the Bandiest - legged 

Dog,” supplies just that salt touch which also 

savours the ietterpress and prevents either 

from sinking into the sentimentalism which, 
having “‘ given your heart to a dog to tear,” 
is inclined to induce in the most downright 
of us. As for the scheme of the book, it has 
not one, and as for what it is ‘ about ’— 
save that it is about dogs and _ principally 
about Micky and Cracker—it is not ‘‘ about ” 
anything but everything. You can find out 
from it how to get, train, care for, love and 
lose your dog, but it will not respond to the sort 
of reader who wants to Jook up ‘‘ Mange, treat- 
ment of ” under “‘ M.”’ That is to say, that it is 
an enchanting jumble full of the finest portraits 
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FECES ISO SILO PCPS ESFOCPCTOVELOCCECE PECTED 


Founded 1795 


ROD FISHING IN NEW ZEALAND WATERS. 


T. E. DONNE, C.M.G. Illustrated 12s. 6d. ret. 
“ A mine of information.”’—Fishing Gazette 


THE MAORI, PAST AND PRESENT. 


T. E. DONNE, C.M.G. Illustrated 21s. net. 
“* Of the utmost interest.””—Cork Examiner 


TO THE MYSTERIOUS LORIAN SWAMP. 


CAPT. C. W. HAYWOOD Iilustrated 21s. net. 
“ An arresting of an ad journey.”—Aberdeen Press 


ROMANTIC JAVA, AS IT WAS AND IS. 
H.S. BANNER, B.A., F.R.G.S. Illustrated 21s. net. 























“Intensely i ng y Times 
THE GLAMOUR OF NEAR EAST 
EXCAVATION. 





JAMES BAIKIE, F.R.A.S. Illustrated 10s. 6d. net. 
THE TRANSITION FROM ARISTOCRACY. 


1832- 67. O. F. CHRISTIE, M.A Illustrations from 
“Punch” 12s. 6d. net. 
“fh initeiatiees and stimulating study.”—British Weekly 


THE THINGS SEEN SERIES. 
New Vols. Copiously Illustrated 3s. 6d. net. 


THINGS SEEN IN SWITZERLAND IN 
SUMMER. DOUGLAS ASHBY 
THINGS SEEN IN THE PYRENEES. 
CAPT. LESLIE RICHARDSON 
THINGS SEEN IN NORTH WALES. w.T. PALMER 
THINGS SEEN AT THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


H. PLUNKET WOODGATE 
Other Volumes in this Series. 























JAPAN OXFORD ITALIAN LAKES 

CHINA SWEDEN NORMANDY & BRITTANY 
EGYPT LONDON CONSTANTINOPLE 
HOLLAND FLORENCE SWITZERLAND in WINTER 
SPAIN RIVIERA ENGLISH LAKES 

N. INDIA PARIS CANADA 

VENICE ROME SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY 


PALESTINE NORWAY EDINBURGH 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH Lrto 


Fust Published 





CHOPIN: A Man of Solitude 


GUY de POURTALES 
Author of “ Franz Liszt ; A Man of Love” 


This companion volume to the romantic biography 
of Liszt has a double value, for it tells us much that 
is new about George Sand, the famous novelist, who 
lived with Chopin for eight years. Her influence on 
the great musician is studied with humour and 
sympathy. Portrait Frontispiece. tos. 6d. net. 


FICTION 7s. 6d. net 





THE EXILE 


MARY JOHNSTON 

Author of “ The Old Dominion,” etc. 

The famous author of stirring romances set in old 
Virginia has turned to modern times and tells a 


love story of surpassing charm. It shows Miss 
Johnston in her most haunting and moving style. 


TERRY 


JAMES HILTON 
Author of “ The Meadows of the Moon,’’ etc. 


The love story of an austere young scientist, really 
delightfully told. Mr. Hilton handles his characters 
well and extricates the hero and heroine from a 


marital tangle as complex as it is entertaining 
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The National Gallery 


Sir Charles Holmes 


Now Ready. VOL. III. 


France and England 


“Deals with the French and English schoo!s by way of vivid 
crosslights. An invaluable commentary.’”’—Observer. 


With 100 plates (4 in colour), illustrating 117 subjects. 25s. net. 


Living Machinery 
Dr. A. V. Hill, ¥.r,s. 
“I am fearfully and wonderfully made,” sang David; and 
modern science amply justifies his words. Dr. Hill here tells in 


simple language of the action of the muscles which move our 
bodies, and the nerves which direct that movement. 


Illustrated 7s. 6d. net. 


Art through the Ages 


Helen Gardner 
A very fully illustrated general survey of the history of the 
world’s art and its significance, designed for the ordinary reader. 
Over 675 illustrations (4 in colour) 15s. 


Ruskin’s Modern Painters 
Abridged and Edited by 
A. F. Finberg 
«« The average reader will learn far more by reading this abridg- 
ment under Mr. Finberg’s guidance than by attempting to 
master the original work.—Public Opinion. 
24 illustrations. 10s. net. 
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WITH A CAMERA 
IN TIGER-LAND 


By 
F. W. CHAMPION 


Imperial Forest Service of India. 
* 


This record of many adventurous hunts in the 
Indian Jungle, with a camera instead of the usual 
rifle, is illustrated with what must be, as a series, 
quite among the finest wild animal photographs 
ever published. Tigers, monkeys, elephants, deer, 
and many lesser animals, and birds, are described 
and photographed with equal skill. The author, 
who is a distinguished member of the Imperial 
Forest Service of India, writes with great knowledge 
and much affection of the varying and fascinating 
creatures which constitute his ‘bag,’ It is a superb 
book, exciting, keenly observant, and of real 
interest and value to the naturalist, the sportsman, 
the photographer—indeed anyone interested in big 
game and the jungle: and who is not ? 


With 84 Plates, 305. net. 


* 
CHATTO & WINDUS : LONDON 
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by pen and pencil of dogs of the most 
doggy character, good stories—the best 
is the one of a Chow which “‘ went wild ”’ 
in Birmingham and is not by Mr. Aldin 
at all, but since he had the wisdom to 
include it and either he or someone else 
had the taste to conclude it with the 
loveliest dog epitaph that has ever been 
written, he deserves the credit for it. S. 





Mrs. Annie Besant, by Geoffrey West. 


Bianca Cappella, by Clifford Bax. 

(Howe, 3s. 6d. each.) 

IF this series of studies of Representative 
Women are all to be as interesting as 
the first two, it should bea wreat success. 
Mrs. Annie Besant and Bianca Cappella 
are an extremely odd conjunction of 
persons, the one a journalist, orator, 
politician and preacher, her successes 
those traditionally associated not with 
woman but with man; the other, the 
mistress of a Florentine aristocrat of the 
Renaissance, and her successes essentially 
feminine. Yet the choice of these two to 
lead off this series, which is presumably 
designed to fill a niche of its own by exhibiting 
the many-sidedness of the feminine characte, , 
is not so haphazard as might appear. Mrs. 
Besant’s story is also the story of the age 
she has lived in: that is true of everyone, 
but more so of this fearless thinkers who has 
always been just a few steps ahead of the 
intellectual changes of her day and has only 
recently reached mental resting-places where 
her generation as a whole is unlikely to 
follow her. And what strides some of these 
intellectual steps have been! It seems nowa- 
days a far cry to the time when, merely because 
she had thought for herself about religion, 
Mrs. Besant was refused admission to the 
garden of the Royal Botanic Society owing 
to the fact that the dauyhters of the curator 
also made use of it! It is curious also to 
learn that Mrs. Besant was at one time a 
contributor of short stories to the Family 
Herald. Her periods, devotional, atheistic, 
socialistic, political and theosophic are all 
illuminatingly dealt with here, and the passage 
dealing with her first contact with Madame 
Blavatsky is very interesting. It came about 
owing to Mr. W. T. Stead having sent her 
H. P. Blavatsky’s two-volume book ‘‘ The Secret 
Doctrine” to review. From this moment 
her interest in theosophy arose, and one 
cannot help speculating as to how different 
her career might have been if Stead had sent 
those two volumes to someone else. 

The story of Bianca Cappella, brilliantly 
written by Mr. Clifford Bax, gives an extra- 
ordinarily interesting glimpseinto thepassionate, 
splendid and sordid life of Florence at the 
apex of her greatness. 





Now We are Six, by A. A. Milne. Decora- 
tions by E. H. Shepard. (Methuen, 
7s. 6d.) 

FOR the very many of us who could never 

have too much of “ When We Were Very 

Young,” the fact that this new book is so 

really and truly only a bit more of the earlier 

one will be its greatest charm. Of course, it 
is a bit more farther on—not from quite the 
same piece of life. There is, somehow, moie 
story standing firmly on its legs about the 
poems, and less bubble flying up anywhere. 
Christopher Robin is growing up—I wish he 
would not, yet it is the common fate—but he is 
still Christopher Robin. And it is only by 
lumping—if one can lump poems—that you find 
out even that much against them, for there is not 
one poem here which by itself could not have 
been included in ‘‘When We Were Very 

Young ”’ without seeming too old or too any- 

thing that you—and Mr. Milne and Christopher 

Robin—would not wish it to be, and certainly 

not one among Mr. Shepard’s illustrations. 

Of course, too, we have had “ Winnie-the- 

Pooh” since then, and that has 

changed our outlook a little. When 

we first met him as “‘ Mr. Edward 

Bear ’”’ he seemed more incidental 

than he does now. In this book he 

makes few appearances, but he has 
become more important. Happily, 
he is just as much still Pooh as 
his friend is still Christopher Robin 

—witness ‘‘ The Friend,” where 

the two are involved in difficulties 

by “‘ people who are always asking 
things.” 

“So Pooh and I go whispering, 
and Pooh looks’ very 
bright, 

And says, ‘ Well, J say six- 
pence, but I don’t suppose 
I’m right.’ 
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‘* BUTTERCUP DAYS.” 


And then it doesn’t matter what the answer 
ought to be, 
’Cos if he’s right, I’m Right, and if he’s 
wrong, it isn’t Me.” 
A new friend, one Anne, has appeared on 
Christopher Robin’s horizon : 
“What has she got in that firm little fist 
of hers ? 
Somebody’s thumb, and it feels like 
Christopher’s.”’ 
Here, alas! is Christopher Robin’s increasing 
age in evidence. I have no quarrel with Anne— 
she seems to be very perfectly what might be 
called his opposite number—if such a She 
had to come, no She could have been more 
attractive or, as the dedication happily puts 
it, more “‘ speshal ”’—but there you are. One 
of the things that always happened with 
““ When We Were Very Young ” was that one 
argued with oneself and then with everybody 
else who liked it as to which was the best 
poem in the book. The same thing will happen 
again here, and sporting and combative in- 
stincts compel me, to conclude this review by, 





‘“THE OLD SAILOR.” 


as the writers on racing say, making my 
own selection. Well, I think it is ‘‘ The Knight 
Whose Armour Didn’t Squeak ”—at least, it 
would be if I did not really like ‘* Waiting 
at the Window ”’ just a little bit better. It is 
about two raindrops, James and John, and how 
Christopher Robin watched them race down the 
pane—and the right one wins: 
** John is there, and John has won! 

Look! I told you! Here’s the Sun!” 
But now I come to look again, I am not so 
sure that “‘ The Old Sailor ”’ is not the favourite, 
after all! 5 


Our Cockney Ancestors, by Kenneth Hare. 
(Ernest Benn, 15s.) 
WE are too apt to form our conception of 
history from catch phrases. We think of the 
Dark Ages as we smugly turn on our electric 
light, but we are superior only because we are 
ignorant. Perhaps we are not entirely to blame, 
for historians do not usually give us a com- 
prehensive picture of the period with which 









“US TWO.” 
(From ‘‘ Now We are Siz.’’) 
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they are dealing. Their vision is political 
rather than socialk As Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton has said, “‘ the curious and 
arresting thing about the neglect of 
medieval civilisation . is that it 
is exactly the popular story that is left 
out of the popular history.” This 
omission Mr. Kenneth Hare has attempted 
to rectify, and the result is a pleasant 
and interesting book. Describing the 
conditions as would an eye-witness, he 
takes us for a holiday in Chaucer’s 
London and in Shakespeare’s London ; 
he sends us on a pilgrimage in the days of 
Henry V, and allows us a glimpse of Anne 
Boleyn and the London of Henry VIII; 
finally, he gives us the experiences of a 
man-about-town and a country cousin in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
respectively. In his introduction, Mr. 
Hare says that he has tried ‘“‘to re- 
create the life of those times ”’ and that 
he ‘‘is intrigued by all that a certain 
type of mind would dismiss as valueless or 
romantic.” Most of us, as a matter of fact, 
are also intrigued by our fellow men. We like 
to know how a knight in Chaucer’s day bathed 
and dressed and lunched, how he drank a 
goblet of wine at half-past five in the morning 
and learnt that he must bear his meat to his 
mouth with 
“Two fingers and a thumb, 
For that is courtesy.” 

Like a crowd in the street, we love to watch 
the trivial incidents of life, probably because 
they form the foundation upon which life is 
built. Round such incidents in the past we 
willingly cluster with Mr. Hare, and we learn 
a great deal while we are staring. We discover 
that the Middle Ages were neither leisurely 
nor simple ; in short, that conditions in those 
days were, beneath the surface, much as they 
are now, and that we should have a great 
deal in common with our Cockney ancestors. 


Nettle Harvest, by Sylvia Denys Hooke. 
(Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d.) 
THIS is a first novel which should not— 
and will not—be overlooked, but it is difficult 
to epitomise its theme within anything like 
the ten words limit Mr. Percy Lubbock 
has given as that into which the motif of any 
work of fiction should be compressible. Miss 
Jane Parker, most representative of old- 
fashioned spinsters addicted to conventional 
good woiks, is moved by a sudden whim on 
her forty-fourth birthday to set out in search 
of adventure. She goes to the first place 
she finds on opening the ‘‘ A.B.C.” and she 
finds adventure enough in the strange house- 
hold of the Leafs, with its ever open doors 
and windows, perpetually awaiting the return 
of Gerda, Sylvanus Leaf’s dead wife. There 
is, too, the adventure of Gerald Crichton’s 
unhappy marriage and his love for his little 
daughter, and Mary Carr and her wonderful 
four days, enough and to spare, and though 
Miss Parker’s place is as a looker-on, she has 
her own adventure, too, in seeing at last that 
‘out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this 
flower, safety.” When the Vicar suddenly 
became an important character and Miss 
Parker decided that it was God’s will that she 
should marry him I admit to groaning in 
spirit, suspecting a happy ending dragged 
in “ all anyhow,” and I acknowledge gratefully 
the fidelity to life and the artistic truth of 
the fashion in which Miss Hooke proved me 
wrong. By no meansa perfect book, at moments 
even an amateurish one, there is so much 
out of the common in Nettle Harvest that, 
full of promise as it is, it would not be fair to 
sugyest that it is not itself a fine performance. S. 


The Madonna of the Clutching Hands, 

by Christie Jope-S!ade. (Nisbet, 7s. 6d.) 
THIS history of an egoist, of the sufferings 
of a woman who could never “let go,” is 
the best piece of work Miss Jope-Slade has 
done yet. Those who believe in 
human nature as a thing that as it 
were ‘‘sets’’ somewhere in the 
twenties, will murmur “ you cannot 
teach an old dog new tricks,” and 
refuse to believe that Caroline 
Curtis as a grandmother could 
make the discovery of her life and 
learn what Barry, her gentle, 
charming, broadminded husband, 
had never been able to show her, 
y what may be epitomised in one 
9 if of the few wise lines in a singularly 
Yo yj foolish hymn—‘“‘ we lose what on 
ourselves we spend.” Those of 
us who have seen the seventies 
1eading lessons in the book of life 
that they have never read before, as 
though spiritual sight grew stronger 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST MACMILLAN—— 


THE COMPLETING VOLUME 


PILGRIM SCRIP KING EDWARD VIL. | srocrapny 





By The Right Hon. SIR JOHN ROSS, Bt., last Lord Chancellor ee ee eo ee a = Bs Solent Tig 
fIreland. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. net : ee, ee mare oer e 
0 ° The 2 vols., bound in Half Morocco, and enclosed in Cloth Case, ie 


An outstanding book of reminiscences, full of interesting reading, 


£4 4s, net. 

P P SALE. 
DAYS AND NIGHTS IN MONT- Vol. 1 : From Birth to Accession—November 9th, 1841, to January 22nd, 
MARTRE & THE LATIN QU ARTER 1901. With 6 portraits, 2 facsimile letters, and 3 maps. 31s, @d. net? 


By RALPH NEVILL, author of “ Paris of To-day.’’ Demy 8vo. 


Illustrated. 18s. net. OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE 


The author’s description of Montmartre and the Latin Quarter 
is fascinatingly given. GREAT WAR : . } 
Vol. III.—Military Operations, France and Belgium, 1915: Winter, 


THROUGH THE CONGO BASIN 1914-15: Battle of Neuve Chapelle; Battle of Ypres. Edited by 











By DOUGLAS FRASER. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. net. General J. E. Epmonns, and Captain C. C. Wynne. . 12s, €d. .net. 
The reader is conducted to parts of the Belgian Congo that have i Separate Case of Maps. 5s, @d. net. 
probably never been visited by white man before. (Ready shortly). SS. Freee (8 pp.) post free on application. 
THE DUKES OF YORK, 1385-1927 NEW KIPLING PICTURE BOOK 
By GRAHAM BROOKS. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
Yorkshire Observer : ‘‘A thoroughly interesting historical survey SONGS OF 5 THE SEA ; , 
brought right up to date.” From Rudyard Kipling’s Verse. With illustrations in colour, and 
Morning Post.—“ A careful and accurate history.” headings and tail-pieces by Donald Maxwell. 15s, net. [Oct. 18 


Also a large paper edition. Limited to 500 copies, and each copy 


GARDEN-CRAFT IN THE BIBLE signed by Mr. Kipling. Demy Ato. £3 Be, net. Na melee es tees | 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE, author of ‘A Garden 


of Herbs,” etc. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 1€s. Gd. net. (Widecombe Edition) } 

E F. Benson in the Spectator says: ‘‘ Delectable book... . ; 

This anthology is indeed a posy of flower-lore.” CHILDREN OF THE MIST 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 10s, éd., net. (Widecombe Edition) 


THE ROMANCE OF THE BASQUE ||| 4! “7pa.tsatitermty Sin Fee amit, ets wth «te 
COUNTRY AND THE PYRENEES ||| HER CLOSED HANDS 


By ELEANOR ELSNER. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. ee Pag 
Hitherto unpublished facts about the little-known Basques, and A Novel. By PUTNAM WEALE. 7s. 6d. net. & A dramatic story of 
delightful descriptions of the Pyrenees. mystery and adventure, with the scenes laid in Peking. 


TEEN TITIAN'S DRAWINGS __ 


By SIR FRANK FOX. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. ah me cs eas 
A highly interesting and informative book about the Italy ra pre gee HADELN. With 50 Plates. Limited 


of to-day. 





*,* Prospectus containing one of the Plates post free on application. 


HERBERT JENKINS Ltd., 3 York Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 ) 








MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON, W.C. 2 








AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS “The most delightful, fragrant and | 
CECIL ALDIN’S New Book, amusing of all Garden Books”’ | 


“DOGS OF CHARACTER” roe rm 
Gerard’s Herball 


OR GENERAL HISTORIE OF PLANTES 
The Essence thereof Distilled by MARCUS woopWARD 











— With over 100 illustrations and photogravure portrait 
ae er £3 :3:0 
with over ae 
80 Illustra- P Py: 
tions and Cloth 
2 Plates Bound 25/- 
in Colour. per copy 
Net. 
e WRITTEN AND @ 
AMBLYUSTRATED 
, ov 
co 
Crown 4to, buckram £1 1s nei d 
” . . = * 
‘“RATCATCHER TO SCARLET Also an edition on handmade paper, limited to 150 coptes, 
Written and illustrated by CECIL ALDIN. Second Edition now numbered, bound in full vellum £3 3s net 
ready. Price 25/- per copy Net. The ideal book for the “ Young 
Entry. q This edition is the first since that of Thomas Johnson, 1636. 
Gerard’s glorious prose, the folklore, the delicious ‘ vertues,’ 
‘*SHIRES AND PROVINCES ’”’ have held the imagination of garden lovers the world over. 
by “ SABRETACHE” The Editor, in an introduction tells the history of Gerard 
With 16 full page plates in colour and numerous Illustrations in black and of his Herbal, and supplies brief notes that enable the 
and white by LioneL Epwarps. Second Edition now ready. modern reader to identify all the plants. 


Price £5 : 5 : 0 per copy Net. 
€ Please write for the illustrated Prospectus. 


Of all Booksellers or of the Publishers, Eyre and Spottiswoode, Ltd., 27 Victoria GERALD HOWE 23 SOHO SQUARE LONDON 


Street, Westminster, S.W.1, where copies of the Volumes may be seen. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE HARVEST 
OF THE YEARS 


By LUTHER BURBANK with 
WILBUR HALL, Illustrated, 18/- net 

The Harvest of the Years gives the life story 
and ripe wisdom of Luther Burbank, the famous 
‘plant wizard" who proved for the first time 
that pl nts could be “‘ made to order,” 


REALITIES OF 


BIRD LIFE 


Being Extracts from the Diaries of a Life-Loving 


Nat list. 
By EDMUND SELOUS. With an 
introduction by PROFESSOR JULIAN 


HUXLEY, 14/- net 


RECENT ISSUES- 
SPORTING VERSE 


By ADAM LINDSAY GORDON, 14/- net 
Also in full Leather 21/- net. 
With eight illustrations in colour by Lionel 
Edwards, 

Spectator :—“* Many a man ‘ be he stableman or lord’ loves 
the ome “of stock whips and the thunder of hoofs in Gordon's 
verses. A good present for a sportsman, whether in his teens 
his prime, or his old age,” 


HORSE SENSE AND HORSE- 
MANSHIP OF TO-DAY 


By LIEUT.-COL-GEOFFREY BROOKE,D.S.O. 
llustrated. 15/- net, 


ISLANDS OF QUEEN 
WILHELMINA 


By Mrs. CLIFTON, Travel and Exploration in 
Sumatra and Celebes. Illustrations and a Map. 
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18/- net 
FICTION. 
THE HOTEL 
By ELIZABETH BOWEN. 7/6 net 


Iustrated London News:—“ A new English novelist of 

uncommon power has arrived in Miss Bowen.” _; 

TOPSY TURVY 

By VERNON BARTLETT. 

With Drawings by D. NACHSHEN, 
Truth :—‘These short stories of post-war Europe ar. 

among the best things of their kind that have app.ared.” 


THE ROWFOREST PLOT 


By A. R. WEEKES 7/6 net 
The Times Literary Supplement :—“ A novel full of good 
writing and pleasant writing about credible an:| interesting 


umn 2° ORANGE ST. W.C.2;hHf 


10/- net 
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Some of CHAMBERS’S 
“iForthcoming Books 


THE;CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILDFLOWERS 
AND THE STORY OF THEIR NAMES 


By GARETH H. BROWNING. With 50 full-page Illustrations 
in colour by M. C. POLLARD. 10/6 net. 


WILD DRUMALBAIN; or, The Road to 
ie and Glen Coe 


By ALASDAIR ALPIN MacGREGOR. 
beautiful Photographs. 


THE GREY SHRINES OF ENGLAND 
By ARTHUR GRANT. Illustrated. 
ural, literary and historical pilgrimages. 
THE FRINGES OF FIFE 
By JOHN Lier 7/6 net. 
ew and ed Edition with ay? full-page Illustrations in colour 
by y ARTHUR WALL, and many charming Pen-and-Ink Sketches 
by LOUIS WEIRTER and "ARTHUR WALL, 


CHAMBERS’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
BOOKS FOR 1927 | 
Splendidly Illustrated ~y with most attractive Jackets 





Tiustrated with 40 
7/6 net. 


7/6 net, 


By ESCOTT LYNN. 5/- net. 
PATIENCE AND HER PROBLEMS 
as J. OXENHAM. 5/- net. 
THE 
By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER. 5/- net. 
THE OF THE KOREAN 
By KENT CARR. 5 3/6 net. 
ROONI: A of Schoolgirls in Nice. 
By MAY BALDWIN. 3/6 net. 
JACK, THE YOUNG RAN 
New Ed. _G. B. GRINNELL. 3/6 net. 
FOR 
By ESCOTT LYNN. 3/6 net. 
BIDDY, T! 
By NATALIE JOAN. 3/6 net. 
CHALET SCHOOL 
By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER. 3/6 net. 
By DAVID 3 3/6 net. 
By JOSEPHINE ELDER 2/6 net. 
By EDITH E. COWPER. 2/6 net. 
By ANNE MacDONALD 2/6 net. 


CHAMBERS’S PICTURE BOOKS 
BLOBBS’ DAY AT THE STORES 


By G. VERNON STOKES. 6/- net. 
Delightful wings in colour and Black-and-white eet with 
apt and quaintly humorous verses by Miss B. PARKER 


Illustrated by HAROLD B. NEILSON. 3/6 ne 
Por Mr. Neilson’s om migetord Ink Drawings Miss MILLARD paw 
delightfully 


appropriate v 
THE LITTLE LOST PI PIGS 
By HELEN FULLER NORTON. 2/6 net. 
Illustrated by LUXOR PRICE. ee 
The story of Rosaline and Piggy Joe, two very naive and 
interesting little pigs. 


Ww & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


38, Soho Square, LONDON, W.1, & EDINBURGH 
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with age, will not quarrel with her theme. 
It is a closely packed story full of character 
and incident, and Caroline, the ‘‘ Madonna,” 
is excellently shown, the good woman of 
convention who is the bad woman of reality. 
It is a pity that so many names of real well 
known people are used in the first chapters, 
not formally as one ‘might say ‘‘ They went to 
see Ellen Terry act,’’ but intimately as ‘* Watts- 
Dunton said to Caroline.” It gives a spurious 
sense of reality from which we react violently, 
realising that, as Caroline presumably did not 
exist and Mr, Watts-Dunton did, it could 
never have happened however probable it 
might seem. And, carried to such lengths, in 
the case of the dead who may still have sur- 
viving friends it hardly seems in yood taste. 


Meet Mr. Mulliner, by P. G, Wodehouse. 
(Herbert Jenkins, 7s. 6d.) 

CERTAINLY. By all means meet Mr. 
Mulliner if you wish to be amused, humoured, 
beguiled, entertained, diverted or tickled to 
death, as Mr. Mulliner’s nephew George 
would have said. George was an unfortunate 
young man; he wrestled with cross-word 
puzzles and fell in love in his spare time, 
but he also stammered badly. Moreover, he 
once spoke to a powerful man upon an other- 
wise deserted country station. N-n-n-n-n- 
nice weather,” he said. ‘‘ Glad you like it,” 
replied the stranger, ‘‘ I ordered it specially.” 
It is only necessary to add that the stranger 
was ‘‘a man of imposing physique, simply 
dressed in pyjamas, brown boots and a mackin- 
tosh ” to explain the situation fully. But George 
is only one of Mr. Mulliner’s relations. He 
has unfortunate cousins and brothers as well, 
and he tells us their troubles and triumphs 
in this series of short stories. Mr. Wodehouse’s 
style is too well known to need comment. It 
suffices to thank him for so pleasant an intro- 
duction, and to say that each one of these 
stories is really amusing, full of slick dialogue 
and undoubtedly good for the digestion. 


The Undesigning Widow, by Dolf Wyllarde. 
(Mills and Boon, 7s. 6d.), 

THE moral of Miss Wyllarde’s story is difficult 
to unravel. She appears to have set out to 
write with several aims, not indeed necessarily 
self-conflicting, but has not managed to knit 
her several strands very closely together. At 
first she seems to be mainly occupied in under- 
lining the entertaining contrast afforded by the 
guileless character of her heroine and the 
designing motives imputed to her by her 
neighbours. Then, unfortunately, she succumbs 
to fashion and her nice, silly little Mrs. Errol 
becomes a ‘‘ case’”’ of inferiority complex to 
be dragged through varying phobias, sleepless- 
ness and aphasia till she wins through to sanity 
and learns her ‘lesson ’—‘‘ that she was a 
failure as any man’s mistress.”’ This seems a 
sweeping deduction from a single unfortunate 
instance. And not, perhaps, a lesson of very 
great practical value to a gentle, ungrasping 
lady of forty-five. There are good passages in 
the book, and Miss Wyllarde is at her best in 
describing moments of great intensity. The 
plot is unusual and interesting. A middle-aged 
woman, broken down in health by work, grief 
and monotony, enters upon an illicit love affair 
which gives her an illusion of renewed vigour 
and youth. She has very little affection for 
the man and really hopes that the affair may 
be short-lived, though she is too conventional 
to formulate her wishes. The tables of the sexes 
are neatly turned, for the man’s ardour increases 
and the woman becomes bored. But are there 
really many people who think of their friends 
solely in the light of their sexual status, as the 
** widow,” the “ virgin ’”’ or the “ celibate ” 7 
Mrs. Errol is rarely referred to by anyone in 
the book either by her Christian or surname, but 
is always described as the ‘“‘ widow,” till one 
begins to think of the slight, timid, gentle 
creature as the hoarse-voiced, bustling, large- 
footed figure of pantomime. 


A Good Woman, by Louis Bromfield. (Cape, 
7s. 6d.) 
LEG-OF-MUTTON sleeves and a_ bustle 
proclaim the bygone era of Mr. Louis Brom- 
field’s novel, A Good Woman; but Emma 
herself, the self-deceiving, passionate, ambitious 
old woman who dominates this series of tra- 
gedies in a mill town, is a warning for all time. 
Emma has married, in her reckless youth, a 
fascinating scamp who deserts her. Instead of 
wilting under this blow to her pride, she an- 
nounces that he has been “ killed by bandits 
in China,” and proceeds to exploit her son’s 
youthful religious fervour. Philip, pathetic 
idealist, falls into the snare and even marries, 
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JOHN MURRAY 


LONDON REBUILT, 1897-1927 
By HAROLD CLUNN. A book which will set the 


Londoner thinking——and reminding himself of what was 
in his younger days. With over r5oillustrations. 18/- net. 


LIFE IN THE STARS 
By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.I. The 


author maintains that some planets of some stars must be 
inhabited by beings higher than ourselves. Illus. 10/6 net. 


SULLA THE FORTUNATE: The Great 
Dictator. 


Being an essay on politics in the form of a historical 
biography. By G. P. BAKER. The author draws a 
striking parallel between the state of Rome in Sulla’s 
time, and the political situation in which we are now living 
Illustrations and maps, 16/- net 


PANDOUR TRENCK, 1710-1749 
By OSKAR TEICHMAN, D.S.O., M.C, A -fascinating 
biography of the notorious Baron Franciscus von der 
Trenck, sometime Colonel of Pandours. With Illustrations 
and Maps, 10/6 net. 


CHRONIC CONSTIPATION 


The Most Insidious and the Most Deadly of Diseases, Its 
Causes, Grave Consequences and Natural Cure. By 
J. ELLIS BARKER, Preface by Sir W1LL1AM MILLIGAN, 
M.D., M.S, 7/6 net. 


THE NORTHERN LIGHTS, and Other Poems 
By VIOLET JACOB, author of ‘‘Songs of Angus,”’ etc. 
‘‘Mrs. Jacob recaptures the spirit and tone of her earlier 
works as though she had but reopened an old theme.”’— 
Inverness Courier, 3/6 net. 








An Illustrated Edition worthy of a wonderful book 
BEAU GESTE 


a P. C, WREN,. With four coloured, 25 black-and- 
white Illustrations and Decorative Endpapersin 2 Colours 
by Heren McKie, and a Photogravure Portrait of the 
author, Large Crown 8vo. 7/6 net, 
Edition-de-Luxe, limited to 600 copies for sale in Engiand. 
numbered and signed by the author, Medium 8vo. 21/.» net. 


New 7/6 net Novels 
THE WINDS OF MARCH 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. ‘There is love and hate 
in this finely conceived novel. Saga-like in its strength is 
this latest work of Mr. Sutcliffe.’’ —-Glasgow Herald 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS. “ Barberry Bushis as gallant 
and winning a character as her creator has ever depicted.” 
——Liverpool Post, 


af SINCLAIR MURRAY, Author of ‘‘ John Frensham, 
K.C.,” etc. Frankly a ‘‘thriller,’’ with mysterious villains, 
plot and counter- -plot, adventure and hair-breadth escapes, 


THE SACRED CROCODILE 
And Other Stories, By SHELLAND BRADLEY. A 


series of stories showing various phases of Indian life, 
both of human beings and of lesser animals. 


HANGING JOHNNY 
By MYRTLE JOHNSTON, The theme of this novel is 


grim but powerful. The author makes a very clever 
study of Irish life and temperament. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


LEARN To DRAW 


John Hassall, R.L, ht Teach You 
In Spare Time, At Home, By Post. 


Copy this sketch and send your effort to John Hassall, R.I, 

By simply doing this you will obtain, FREE, a candid 
opinion of your natural artistic ability, given by a recognised 
expert, who will show you how you can become, quite easily, 
an adept craftsman with pen and brush and wield them for 
your own profit and pleasure. If John Hassall cannot make 
you an artist you will be told so frankly. 

Otherwise, without ‘looohuaans with your present vocation, 
in your spare time, by post, wherever you live you can acquire 
that most fascinating of accomplishments, the ability to draw. 

It is not difficult, From the 
start, learning by the“ John Has- 
sall Way ” is an intensely inter- 
esting and pleasant occupation. 
The unique Postal Course com- 
piled by John Hassall, R.I., isa 
marvel of effective simplicity, 
creative insight and inspiration, 
which has lead many ne 
to success, 

THE IDEAL HOBBY ron ° 
DARK WINTER EVENINGS . 

















I; 

Send a copy of the accompanying sketch (or 

a specimen of your original work) and 
receive, FREE by return of post: 

1. An expert and fair criticism of your work. 


2. A handsome BROCHURE containing many 
illustrations of the work of Mr. Hassall and 
er details 


Hassall 
it has done, and what it will ao for’ your 
Write to:— 
Mr, JOHN HASSALL, R.I., Principal: 


Copy this sketch for free criticism. 
The John Correspondence Art School 
Dept. 456H, St. Albans. 
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TRENCHER AND KENNEL 
SOME FAMOUS YORKSHIRE PACKS 
By Cuar.es Simpson, R.I., R.O.I., author of ‘The 
Harboro’ Country,’ etc. 

With 24 illustrations in colour and 50 in black and 
white by the author, and an introduction by the 
Viscount LaAscELLEs, K.G., D.S.O., Master of the 
Bramham Moor. 42s. net. 

Also a special edition on hand-made paper with special plates, 
limited to 150 numbered _: at signed by the author. 

S. net. 


THE CHACE, THE ROAD & THE TURF 
By ‘ Nimrop.”’ 
Anew fine edition with 8 illustrations in colour, 8 in black 
and white and numerous decorations in the text from old 
sporting pictures and prints, and an introduction by 
W. SHaw Sparrow. Uniform with ‘ Nimrod’s Hunt- 
ing Tours.’ 16s, net. 


SQUIRE OSBALDESTON : 
His Autobiography. 
Edited, with commentary, by E. D.Cuminc. With an 
introduction by Sir THEoporE Cook, Editor of the 
Field. New and cheaper edition, with illustrations in 
black and white. 12s. 6d. net.;, 


OLD SHIP§JPRINTS 4 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. 
With 15 illustrations in colour and 95in black and 
white from old naval prints. 42s, net. 
AlSo a special edition on hand-made paper with three 
extra plates in photogravure, hand-printed in colour, 
limited to 125 numbered copies. 105s. net. 


[FIFTY YEARS OF SPOOF by 
ARTHUR ROBERTS 
Fully illustrated. 12s.6d.net. Alsospecial edition with 
extra plates limited to 100 copies signed by the author. 
“ A book which must be, and probably will be, bought by every 
lover of the Bohemianism of the old days,’’—Philip Page in The 
Evening Standard, 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD Ltd. 

















A Prompt 
Lending Library 


Any book wanted that is not on 
the Library shelves is specially 
bought from the publisher, for 
the subscriber, subject ‘to the 
few exceptions mentioned in the 
prospectus. This Guarantee forms 
but one of several unique features 


of 


THE TIMES 
BOOK CLUB 


What Subscribers say— 


“I have been a Guaranteed subscriber 
to The Times Book Club for about eight 
years, and I have nothing but praise for 
what is far and away the best subscription 
library in London.” (October 4th). 





© Mrs. takes this opportunity 
of congratulating The Times Book Club on 
the very excellent service they maintain, 
and their unfailing promptness in sending 
the books.” (September 27th). 


Write to-day for rates and full 
particulars to the Librarian 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
42, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
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in name only, the lank missionary Naomi: 
But life presses hard upon Philip, and gradually 
he finds his mother out. She has cajoled him 
into a calling for which he has no vocation, 
married him to a woman he cannot love, and 
forced unwilling paternity upon him, only to 
gratify her insensate desire to stand well with 
her hypocritical world. Between her grasping 
love for him and Naomi’s pitiful passion his 
life is broken. Yet such is the authcr’s under- 
standing of motive that one never entirely loses 
sympathy with that triumphant tyrant, Emma. 


Punch and Judy, by Esther Hyman. (Con- 
stable, 7s. 6d.) 

EVEN if the publishers did not announce 
this as a first novel, the reader would guess it 
to be one, such a surprising spate of sexual 
theories are produced between the first and 
last chapters. The scene shifts between 
England and Jamaica, and the time covered 
is about two years; the circumstances of 
the two women change from poverty to comfort, 
but no one develops in any way but that of 
sexual experience. At intervals the younger 
characters explain that ‘‘all those things 
are taught in school nowadays,” and are told, 
very properly, that the mere relation of physical 
facts is but a thin education, so long as the 
old pretence of mystery is kept up. There is 
certainly no attempt at mystery in these pages. 
There is a gieat deal of talk and the “‘ physical 
facts”? are dwelt upon with such naive and 
innocent crudity that they become extremely 
tedious. This does not mean that the author 
is incompetent, for she writes readily and 
fluently, and can describe surroundings in 
such a way as to bring them before the eyes 
of the reader. If she can only rid herself 
of her preoccupation with theories and interest 
herself more in the development of individual 
character, she has the ability to write an 
interesting novel. 


1, Said the Sparrow, by Ruth Brockington, 
(Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d.) 

MISS BROCKINGTON’S tenderness and 
humour, her sound common sense and her 
wholesomeness of outlook, all go to make up a 
very attractive novel. In her first book, ‘‘ When 
the Devil Drives,” these qualities were rather 
obscured by an unreality in the central situa- 
tion; but this time that situation is both 
likely and moving. Many a girl, like Bess 
Hathaway, has married a man on a generous 
impuise of pity, only to find that pity obstinately 
refused to be transformed into love, and yet, 
combined with a sense of duty, could be 
disastrously stronger than love. The setting 
is once more the stage ; the dialogue is excellent 
in its ease and naturalness ; and the amusing 
surprise of the last chapter brings fitting re- 
tribution on Bess’s contemptible husband and 
satisfaction to the reader. There is just a ten- 
dency on the author’s part to make her blacks 
too black and her whites too white; yet both 
blacks and whites among her characters are 
interesting enough to persuade us to forget 
that the stuff of which most of us are made is 
grey. Miss Brockington has that rare sincerity 
which can rise, without seif-consciousness, to 
the height of an emotional scene ; and perhaps 
her most pleasing characteristic is her sturdy 
conviction that life is a thing to be lived finely, 
splendidly, and art not a thing to excuse in 
anyone lack of character or decent conduct. 





Fair Exchange, by Grant Richards. (Heine- 
mann, 7s. 6d.) 

LET no reader be unduly discouraged by the 
stereotyped beginning of Fair Exchange, by 
Grant Richards. The hero, Roger Marsden, 
wealthy, kindly, didactic business man, having 
divorced his wife, spent the night with a virtuous 
cocotte, and decided to commit suicide, proceeds 
to do something much more original and enter- 
taining. He puts his wealth at the command of 
a young art dealer, Mortimer, and the subse- 
quent bandying of huge sums and outwitting 
of Jewish rivals are quite in the breath-taking 
tradition. Finally, Marsden starts a ‘‘ Lame 
Dogs’ Bureau ” and engages an engaging secre- 
tary. The end of this artless but quite readable 
tale may be imagined. 


The Winds of March, by Halliwe!l Sutcliffe. 
(John Murray, 7s. 6d.) 
ALL the ingredients for a rousing romance 
are present in Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe’s new 
novel, The Winds of March. There is the ancient 
House of Storrith, that will fall when Lone Fir 
falls; there is Roger Scroope, head of that 
house; Jess, who covets it; and Wee Daunt 
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HEATH GRANTON’S BOOKS 











Neo-Hegelianism 
HIRALAL HALDAR, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Calcutta. Demy 8vo. 25/- net 


9,000 Miles in 8 Weeks 


Being an account of an epic journey by 
Motor-car through eleven Countries and 
two Continents. Hon. Mrs. VICTOR A. 
BRUCE. 51 photographs. Demy 8vo. 


12/6 net 
Highland Gatherings 


Being accounts of the Braemar, Northern 
and Luss Meetings. Sir IAIN COLOQU- 
HOUN, Bart., D.S.O., and HUGH 
MACHELL. With contributions by JoHN 
MacPuerson and C. D. McComsir- 
SMITH. Foreword by H.R.H. The 
PrincEss Roya, Duchess of Fife. 34 
Photos. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net 


2 
The Great Days of Sail 
Some Reminiscences of a Tea-Clipper. 
Capt. ANDREW SHEWAN, late Master 
of the ‘‘ Norman Court.” Edited by REX 
CLEMENTS, author of ‘A Gipsy of the 
Horn” (3rd edn.). ‘‘A Stately Southerner,” 
etc. 16 photographs. Demy 8vo. 40/6 net 


Wayfaring in Africa 
A woman’s wanderings from the Cape to 
Cairo. DAISY M. CHOWN. #16 photo- 
graphs and a map. Demy 8vo. 40/6 net 


Personalities of the 18th Century 
GRACE A. MURRAY (Mrs. Keith 
Murray). Foreword by NIGEL PLAYFAIR. 
6 photographs and many reproductions 
of ancient playbills, etc. Demy 8vo, 

10/6 net 

Ti Tiger ! 

iger, ilger.- 
W. HOGARTH TODD. Foreword by 
Ian Hay. 10 photographs Demy 8vo. 
7/6 net 

Yarns of the Seven Seas 
CommanderF. G.COOPER, R.D., R.N.R. 
Foreword by Capt. Sir ARTHUR RosTRON, 
K.B.E., R.D., R.N.R. 6 photographs 
and a frontispiece in four colours by 


J. SpuRLING. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 
Three Outstanding Books on 
erica 


The Cause of Evil 


or, THE VALUES OF NATURE AND THE 
VALUES OF RELIGION. I, G. BAR- 
THOLOMEW. UDemy 8vo. 6/- net 


Motoring Without Trouble 
The Owner-Driver’s A.B.C. GEORGE 
MORLAND. Foreword by Lord Montacu 
OF BEAULIEU, 33 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


6/- net 
Songs for Michael 
FRED E. WEATHERLY, K.C., the 


author of so many famous songs. - Illus- 
trated by P. CRowLE, Crown 8vo, 4/G net 


The Service of Motherhood 
MARGARET E. D: SMITH. Crown 8vo- 
3/6 net 
A Great and Outstanding Novel. 


The Seeress 


GEO. B. LISSENDEN. What the modern 
woman thinks about love, courtship, 
marriage, religion. A novel in which the 
soul of a girl of to-day is revealed in all its 
nakedness and beauty. Crown 8vo, 7/§ net 





The Publishers are always pleased to consider MSS. 
with a view to their publication in Book form. 


Send for Complete List 





6, FLEET LANE——LONDON, E.CA | 
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Methuen’s New Books 


HILLS OF BLUE 
A Picture Roll of Chinese History from far 
Beginnings to the Death of Chi’en Lung, a.p. 1799. 
By A. E. GRANTHAM. 25s. net. 


MODERN OXFORD 
The third and final volume of SIR CHARLES 
MALLET’S “‘ History of the University of Oxford.” 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 
SQUIRES AND FARMERS THRIVED 
Memories of the Eighteen-Seventies. By A. G. 
BRADLEY, author of ‘*Exmoor Memories.’”’ 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND from the Earliest 
Times to the Beginning of the Present 





Illustrated. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC. In Five Volumes. 
Vol. III. 15s. net. 
A FRONDED ISLE, and other Essays 
y E. V. LUCAS 6s. net 
“THE MORE I SEE OF MEN ——”: Stray 
Essays on Do 
By E. V. LUCAS. 3s. 6d. net 
THE GOLDFISH 
By ROBERT LYND. (‘Y.Y.’’) 5s. net. 
AWFUL OCCASIONS 
By ‘“‘EVOE” (E. V. Knox). 5s. net. 


ON STRAW: and Osher Conceits 
By D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS. 3s. 6d. net. 


MISLEADING CASES 
By A. P. HERBERT. With an Introduction by 
Lord HEWART, Lord Chief Justice of England. 


5s. net. 
THE JOY OF LIFE 


An Anthology of Lyrics drawn chiefly from the 
work of living poets. By E. V. LUCAS... 6s. net, 


REBOUND 


A Volume of Drawings. 


FUN AND FANTASY 


A Volume of Drawings. 


By H. M. BATEMAN. 
10s. 6d. net. 


By ERNEST H. 


SHEPARD. 10s. 6d. net, 
NOW WE ARE SIX 
By A. A. MILNE. Illustrated by E. H. SHEPARD. 


7s. 6d. net. 





Just Published 


ROBERT HICHENS’ 
Great New Novel of the London Stage 


THE BACCHANTE AND THE NUN 
7s. 6d. net. 


Methuen & Co. Ltd., 36, Essex St., London, W.C.2 





























THE recently introduced larger sections 
of Baker’s ‘Oxford’ Bookcases giving 
a more completely finished appearance, 
have greatly increased the popularity of 
sectional bookcases. 


All the “elasticity” is retained in this 
improved type and many advantages im- 
possible in the old models are included. 


g BAKERS NEW 
@) ° 





Seetional Bookcases 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
AND LEARN MORE ABOUT THESE IMPROVED 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES. 


Wm. BAKER & Co., Ltd., 


sreciavists, OXFORD. 
London Agents: DULAU & Co., Ltd., Booksellers, 


32, Old Bond Street, Ww. a 
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the dwarf, whose mother had her marriage 
lines after all, and who proves the rightful 
heir. Add to these a vagabond rogue with the 
reminiscent name of Adrian Clare, and his 
abandoned, disillusioned wife ; have the latter 
rescued by Roger from a fearsome undercurrent 
in Lanty Water ; and the result needs only some 
strong moorland spirit to make of it a palatable 
brew. This Mr. Sutcliffe knows well enough 
how to supply. He should, however, beware 
of the pitfalls that await facility. ‘‘ Life willed 
it so, it seemed.”’ ‘‘ There’s death in life. A 
dream goes—what are called dreams—and 
life goes with it!’’ These are the sort of re- 
marks that sound profound—until one thinks 
them over. And on the next page, ‘‘ Terror was 
unslacking his Jimbs ’’—oh no, Mr. Sutcliffe ! 


Jack a’Manory, by G. B. Stern. 

and Hall, 7s. 6d.) 
THE publishers say ‘‘ the present collection 
of her (Miss Stern’s) latest tales contains 
examples of her very best work.” It is most 
unlikely that Miss Stern, the author of ‘‘ Tents 
of Israel’? and ‘‘ The Room,” would agree 
with that estimate. The tales she has collected 
here are simply magazine stories, and by her 
nursery-rhyme quotation on the title-page, 
she had no intention of doing more than lightly 
amusing us. That is, at least, a laudable inten- 
tion, and it would be foolish to turn up our 
noses, as an Eminent Personage once did, and 
say ‘‘ We are not amused.” The stories will 
fill in an idJe hour amiably enough, and to 
that extent their existence is justified. But 
from a writer of Miss Stern’s calibre and sensi- 
bility we are entitled to expect something 
better than pot-boilers. Economic pressure 
may force her to write for magazines according 
to their formule, but if it does, she need not 
collect the stories into the permanent form 
of a book. If, however, she takes the risk of 
disappointing us by doing so, her publishers 
need not insult her by calling the result ‘‘ her 
very best work.” 


(Chapman 


Folk Tales of Brittany, by W. Branch 
Johnson. (Methuen, 53.) 


IT is probable that the students of folk-lore 


who have had the good fortune to obtain their 
material in the traditional manner are few and 
far between. Told in its proper setting, in good 
rustic company round the hearth, or solitary- 
wise in some lonely moorland cottage, the 
tolk-tale becomes a thing of wonderful power 
and fascination; but take it, confine it in 
cold print, and it becomes too often a silly 
story. Mr. Branch Johnson, in his Folk Tales 
of Brittany, has attempted the formidable 
task of surveying, in a short space of 150 pages, 
the folk-lore of one of the most magical coun- 
tries in Europe. It is a subject to which a library 
of volumes would scarce do justice. Fortunately, 
Mr. Johnson has the talent of the general 
medical practitioner. He visits many legends 
in his morning’s round, and it is only when we 
look at the size of the book that we realise how 
little time has been spent over each. To give 
the impression of leisurely consideration and 
to waste no. time is an art not practised by 
every writer on folk-lore. Mr. Johnson writes 
in a style that brings much humour to a subject 
generally taken over-seriously. He tells us many 
stories and gives us many interesting conclu- 
sions. In his account of the Breton “‘ Lyonesse,”’ 
the drowned city of Ker-ys, for instance, 
one is reminded of Mr. Norman Douglas’s 
treatment of the same theme in his witty novel, 
“They Went.” It is true that this whimsical 
style is very far from imitation of the genuine 
method of folk-tale telling; but we, of the 
modern world, when we cannot get the real 
thing, prefer something quite different. The 
chapter on the Arthurian legend may prove 
the most interesting to those readers who do 
not know Brittany. Mr. Johnson takes u 
through that tangled forest and along the thorny 
path, giving us some clear and concise opinions 
of his own. In his claim that the Tristan legend 
is of Breton origin he has got the best opinion 
against him. Professor Loth has proved con- 
clusively that the story emanated from Cornwall 
on this side of the Channel and that Marck, 
the unhappy husband of ‘‘ La Beale Ysond ”’ 
was a king in that region, not in the Breton 
Cornuaille. Although Brittany is annually 
visited by thousands of our matter-of-fact 
countrymen, it is a country that is singularly 
unspoiled. Mr. Johnson calls it, happily, 
an old-world garden. The danger about old- 
worldliness seems to be that it gives an excuse 
for sentimentalism, and much of the information 
we receive about Brittany is of a highly senti- 
mental nature. We shall not find much to 
complain of in Mr. Johnson’s book on that 
score, 
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EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 


Viola Meynell’s New Novel. 
A GIRL ADORING Now Ready. 17s.€d. net 


THROUGH TIBET TO EVEREST 
By Capt. J.B. L. NOEL, Official Photographer to the 





Second and Third Expeditions. Illustrated. 
[. 10s, 6d, net. 
KENYA’ DAYS 
By M. ALINE BUXTON. With Illustrations 
and a Map. 12s, 6d, net. 


AMONG OUR BANISHED BIRDS 
By BENTLEY BEETHAM. Illus. 


MODERN SKI-ING 
By ALAN H. d’EGVILLE. 
graphs and Diagrams. (Oct. 20). 


A BRITISH GARDEN FLORA 
By Lt.-Col. J. W. KIRK, D.S.O., B.A., F.R.H.S. 
With 223 Drawings. (Nov. 3)., 42s, net. 


10s, 6d. net. 


With many Photo- 
12s. 6d, net. 


A Popular Account of the Three Expeditions. 


THE EPIC OF MOUNT EVEREST 
By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Handsome Reprints of Old Sporting Books. 


THE LIFE OF A FOX. Written by Himself. 
By THOMAS SMITH, Esq., sometime Master of 
the Craven and of the Pytchley Hounds. With 
introduction by the late Lord Willoughby de Broke 
and coloured plates from contemporary prints and 
paintings by H. Alken, S. Howitt and others. 
Quarto. 21s, net. 


Uniform with the above. Quarto. 21s. net each. 


THE DIARY OF A ‘HUNTSMAN 
By THOMAS SMIT 


OBSERVATIONS pi FOX HUNTING 
By COLONEL COOK 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE HUNTING FIELD 
By R.S. SURTEES. With the original illustrations 
in colour and black and white by H. Alken. 

JORROCKS'S JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES 

By R. S. SURTEES, author of ‘‘ Mr. Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour,” etc. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN MYTTON, Esq., of 


Halston, Shropshire 
By NIMROD. With 18 coloured plates by Henry 
Alken and T. J. Rawlins. 


EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 


LONDON : 41 & 43, MADDOX ST., W.1 














THE ROMANCE OF 
WATERLOO BRIDGE 


HILE its future existence is 

trembling in the balance of public 
necessity, every Londoner must be in- 
terested in Waterloo Bridge. It is a 
mistake to suppose, as some people do 
that it was built to celebrate the victory 
of Waterloo. Its origin was much more 
prosaic. In the year 1809 a company 
was formed with a capital of £100,000 
and sanction was sought from Par- 
liament to build a temporary wooden 
bridge. 

From 


LONDON STORIES 
OLD AND NEW 
Written and Edited by 
JOHN O° LONDON 


TWO SHILLINGS 


On sale everywhere, or by post 2/3 from the Publishers, 
Geo. Newnes, Ltd., pas | Peete Street, Strand, 
ndon, 

































FOR 


IRIS LOVERS 


This is an excellent month in which tostart an Iris borders 
No plant demands so little attention, and its placeamong 
the early summer flowers has never been challenged. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF 36 plants in 12 varieties 
21/- 
(Half collection 11/-) 
Carr. and packing free for cash with order 


W. SYDENHAM, 7"fursertes.” 


MELBOURNE, DERBYSHIRE 
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OLD 
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Miniature reproductions of ten of the eighteen large plates, superbly produced in full colours, contained 
in ‘«‘A GOLFER’S GALLERY,” together with other examples in black and white. The Old Masters are 
‘introduced ’’ by Bernard Darwin, and each plate is appropriately mounted on varying tinted boards, 
completely ready for framing. Price £3 3 0. In an autographed edition—limited to 500 copies, of which 
300 only are for sale in the British Isles—the plates are mounted on superfine drawing paper. 
Price £8 8 0. Collectors and art lovers, whether they be golfers or not, will covet, and wish to preserve 
intact, copies of the limited edition. The less expensive edition is designed for golfers who may wish to 
decorate the walls of their club or their study. 





Published by, and obtainable shortly from “‘ Country Life,’’ 20, Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2, 
or from your Bookseller. Fuller particulars on application. sa 
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THE QUICK-STARTING PAIR. 


Not good ‘ghouls 
nor good PETROL alone 





makes starting easy 


fi overcome starting 

troubles, you need a 
combination — petrol _ that 
vaporizes readily in the cold 
manifold and cylinders, and 
oil that does not clog up 
overnight. 


That is exactly the com- 
bination that Shell offers 


Motor Oil ki; 





you — well-balanced _ petrol 
containing an ample pro- 
portion of quick-starting 
elements, and oil that re- 
mains fluid at temperatures 
at which other. oils congeal. 
Don’t run down your batteries 
or wear yourself out on the 
starting handle— 


THE QUICK-STARTING ‘PAIR 
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